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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the study of a project conceived 
as a means of developing and testing a model Career Development 
Program. The project was designed to contribute significantly to the 
opening of nontraditional occupations to young women of low 
socioeconomic status and varying race and ethnic backgrounds. .Three 
major goals were: (1) To assist a pilot group of women in five 
selected cities to enter training and to find them training-related 
jobs, (2) to increase awareness of women's aptitudes and potential 
a long themselves, counselors, instructors, job developers and 
employers, and (3) to identify barriers to the training and 
employment of women in nontraditional careers. Based on the career 
orientation experiences of this study, it is clear that there is a 
lack of high quality, current materials available to secondary, 
post-secondary, and manpower system institutions. While the career 
orientation materials developed for the Women in New Careers (WINC) 
project have been accepted for use by counselors and instructors in 
WINC sites, a revised, validated package is required before broad 
dissemination of materials is advisable. (TA) 
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VOLUME II: OVERVIEW 



A, Background 

The role of women in the nation^s labor markol is changing 

dramatically. In 1947, there were 16. 7 million working women. In the 

past 26 years, the number of women working has more than, doubled. 

In mid-1975, nearly thirty-seven million women were active members 

of the workforce, a figure which represents 46% of all American women 

over 16, and nearly 40% of the total civilian labor force. Women are 

entering the labor market in greatly increasing numbers. Earnings 

and skill level patterns, however, have not shown corresponding 

increases. Women's median earnings are still less than 60% of men's 

wages ($5,323 in 1970, only 59% of the male average of $8, 966), and 

although they hold 40% of available jobs, women are concentrated in a 

small number of occupations. They make up only 4% of skilled craft 

workers. Fully one-third of all working women, for example, work 

in these seven jobs: 

secretary, 

retail sales clerk, 

household worker, 

elementary school teacher, 

bookkeeper, 

waitress, and 

registered nurse. * . 

An additional one-third are found in these categories: 

4 



stitcher, sewer, .seamstress, 
typist (stenographer > receptionist) 
cashier, 

cook, kitchen worker, 

t(»l(»phone operator, 

babysitter, 

hospital a tt e nd e n t , 

laundry operative, 

assembler, 

apparel operative, 

hairdresser, 

packer, wrapper, 

high school teacher, 

office machine worker, file clerk, 

checker, inspector, examiner, 

practical nurse, 

maid, chambermaid, 

housekeeper, 

electrical machine operative, 

charwoman, 

stewardess, 

counter, fountain worker, 
music teacher, musician, 
fabric mill operative. 

Only four of the "careers" listed, above might be classified as 
"professional" (three teaching positions and nursing) and only three may 
be called skilled trades (secretary, typist, hairdresser). No crafts or 
other "high level" skills are represente*^. The fact is that 78% of all 
working women (as compared to 40% of men) are employed in clerical, 
services, factory or sales work. Only four million women are pro- 
fessional or technical personnel. Women hold the majority of the lowest 
paid and monotonous white-collar jobs (keypunch operators, telephone 
company operators, etc.) and a large number of the assembly line jobs. 
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called by the HEW Special Task Force on Work in America the ^Kvorst 
jobs in the economy." Between 1966 and 1972, the numbor of women 
in trade/industrial training courses increased by 80^u. Thus thei c iic^.ve 
been some improvements in women's participation in the employment 
and training arenas. Job inequality still exists, however, in terms of 
lower salaries for women, job distribution in the labor force, limited 
union participation, and high unemployment. 

The problem appears to be deeper than the psychological restless- 
ness generated by the women's liberation movement or the responsibility 
of employers to comply with equality of opportunity, compensation, 
advancement and assessment regulations under the law. The need for 
improved distribution of jobs bet\veen males and females is intimately 
entwined with many fundamental issues of the labor market situation: 

The need to resolve questions of job restructuring, 
both within and outside of the considerations of 
technological change (e.g., restructuring skilled 
and unskilled labor to allow women to perform 
jobs now too physically taxing); 

The need to examine the relationships between work 
and leisure (flexible work schedules may accommodate 
the increase of women in the labor force); 

The .efforts already begun to redesign the jobs of 
both men and women to-make them more 
intrinsically rewarding. 

There are numerous and complex economic, social and psycho- 
logical obstacles that have thwarted women in their attempts to select, 
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prepare for, attain and retain satisfying work. Some major lorcos 

affecting girl.s* and women's career development include: 

Parental expectations Marriage and family are 
held out as the primary goal for daughters in most 
families and little encouragement for the selection 
of non-traditional careers has been- evidenced; 

Peer group pressure For young women, unpleasant 
feedback from both females and males about entry 
into male-dom?nated professional, technical or craft 
skills areas is common; older women desiring new 
skill development also are subjected to ucgative peer 
group reactions; 

. Lack of community preparedness Various forms of 

intolerance in skill training, job placement, and reten- 
tion of jobs have been meted out to women gaining new 
skills in occupations previously dominated by men, 
e.g. , exclusion frorh training activities and low initial 
salary arrangements. 

Additionally, the perpetuation of myths and generalizations about 

women as a group have prevented women from gaining: 

Knowledge about non- traditional skill areas currently and/o 
potentially available to them; • v 

Encouragement by guidance counselors and/or parents 
to select new careers: 

Access to a full range of training opportunities in 
federally- sponsored programs, private vocational 
schools, union or employer-sponsored programs, or 
community- based manpower training programs; 

Acceptance, after training, into craft or trade unions; 

Acceptance, after training, into employment; 

Opportunity for advancement once employed; and 

Equal pay for equal work. 
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Two myths, in particular, feed the? tendency to pay women lower 
wages than men. Thoy arc that women somehow need less money to 
"get along, " and that womcMi in the labor force are young, unmarried 
and engaged in employment to while away years prior to assuming home- 
making and childbearing responsibilities, (or alternatively, that they 
are casual participants in the workplace, working for "pin money"). 
The reality is that 58% of working women are married and living with 
their husbands, and one-third of these women have children under 17. 
More than half of woinen in the labor force are single, divorced, 
widowed, separated or have husbands whose incomes are less than 
$7, 000 per year. There is a decline in the proportion of married 
women working when husbands' incomes are above $10,000 - a very 
moderate level. Twelve percent of American families are headed by 
women, and these families have the same average number of children 
as families headed by men. The truth is women, like rnen, have bee n 
working because they need to earn money . 

In the education systems of America, many high schools and 
middle (junior high) schools are experimenting with career education 
and career exploration models. Howev.er, a discouraging number of 
systems still meet their vocational orientation requirements via tradi- 
tional division of girls into home economics and boys into shop courses. 
Some girls with "unusual abilities" are allowed by' coui^selovs to aspire 



to professional or technical ca rce r preparation, but few are encouraged - 
or permitted - to consider training in the skilled trades or crafts. 

In p/ctneral, counseling for vocational choice and vocational training 
has been a problem for local school systems and for both sexes. 
Vocational counselors are often overworked and underihformed and 
career choice is often left to chance. 

In the adult vocational education system, the same deficiencies 
exist. Career choice frequently has been determined on the basis of 
available training slots at vocational schools rather than the individual 
trainee's interests or abilities. The CETA syi^tem* (MDTA at the 
inception of this project) has had the additional burden of having to play 
the ''numbers game" where program success has been measured by 
the number of job placements for clients without particular attention 
to factors such as job satisfaction or retention. 

Clearly, a variety of forces have contributed to the severe limita- 
tion of female free choices in career planning. These forces, brought 
into play throughout the continuum of the pre-adolescent and adolescent 

'••'The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 
1973 (PL 93-203) was enacted to repeal Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTJ^) legislation in^December 1973. The transition 
from MDT'A tg' CETA shifted the primary Federal responsibility for 
all manpower employment and training programs from USOE to DOL. 
Both of these federal programs were aimed at strengthening the economy 
and the social fabric of society and are to serve the needs of job- seekers 
and employers by preparing under- employed and unemployed individuals 
and assisting them to enter the labor force. 



period and continuing through adult life, have discouraged non- traditional 

roles for females. 

Since the early 1960's, how-iivor, legislation has made si-x dn- - 

crimination in employment illegal. Key components of the legal 

founc^ation under Qqual employment opportunity include: 

The Equal Pay Act of 1963, requiring employers lo 
compensate men and women employees in the sa'me 
establishment equally for equal work. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title VII, prohibiting 
discrimination in hiring, discharge, compensation, 
and other aspects of employment, wilK administration 
by the Equal Employment Opportunity '"ommission 
(EEOC). The Civil Rights Act was amended by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972, giving 
EEOC enforcement powers through the courts. 

Executive Order 11246, Order, .4, December l971, 
extending to women the piohibition on employment 
discrimination for Federal contractors or subcon- 
tractors performing work under federally assisted 
construction contracts exceeding $10, 000. 

Educational Amendments of 1972, Title IX, prohibiting 
sex discrimination in ed'^'^ation programs or activities. 

Before the passage of the Civil Rights Act, 40 states and the 
District of Columbia had laws restricting working hours for women, 
and, in some occupations, women's exposure to. certain working conditions 
was illegal. Today, nearly all of these laws have been repealed or 
enforcement has been modified to conform with the Civil Rights Act. 

Equal employment opportunity law has contributed greatly to 
public awareness of women's rights in employment. The laws provide 
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valuable guidolincs and courts offer lej^al redress in cases of discrimina- 



tion. But thc»ro is growing ajj;recmont that equal omploymont opportunity 
is not just the law ... it is also the sensible and practical thing to do, 
because: 

Women make good workers. Women have the intelli- 
gence, judgment; s-cnsitivity, and endurance required 
to do most jobs well. In addition, as women attempt 
to break the sex barrier in more and more occupations, 
they also often try harder. 

Women are going to be an increasing proportion of the 
rotal labor lorce. Women live longer than men. Today, 
vney are also having fewer children and planning their 
children, so they are likely to spend less time out of 
the work force caring for them. Women are becoming 
better educated and better prepared for the work world; 
more and more can be expected to j-.^ln the work force^- 
and stay in it longer. 

Women are capable. Women proved in World War II 
that they are capable of carrying out almost any job 
assignment, even those which are physically demanding. 
Today, with the civil rights and women's liberation 
movements increasing public awareness, and with 
economic necessity pushing most families, it is 
expected that women will want to enter more and more 
occupations - including good-paying blue -collar jobs. 

Women can contribute. The more women find entry 
into and equality in the labor force, the greater will be 
the buying power of American families. This process 
will eventually, lead to more jobs for all. In the long 
run, equal opportunity for women means better oppor- 
tunity for all. 

In order for women to reach full access to all occupations including 
those once considered ''for men only, ^' the cooperation of three key 
entities seem to be required -~ \vomen, the training and employment 
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delivery system and cMnploycrs in the world of work. Theoretically, 



women will eventually need to: 

Consider a broad ran^e of careers, including good- 
paying blue-collar jol)^; 

Look for specific programs and training opportunities; 

Demand from school and program counselors the 
chance to enter training for the desired occupation, 
so long as minimum entrance requirements are met; 

Think about long-term career aspirations; 

Be prepared for initial problems when taking a '*non- 
traditional" job - and not give up easily; and 

If successful in a non-traditional job, serve as a role 
model for other women. 

Coupled with these changes in women's behavior, the training ando-w 

employment delivery system must: 

Initiate career education early and continue it through- 
out elementary and secondary school; 

Provide broad career exposure to all students, on a^ 
'*right-to-know*' basis, including assuring awareness . 
of good-paying blue-collar jobs; 

Provide counseling without sexual stereotypes; 

Use unbiased career interest inventories; 

Provide female role-models in other than traditional 
occupations during career counseling sessions; and 

Assume that every student will have to earn a living 
and that the majority will want a long-term career. 
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Finally, the most critical component in the education-to-work continuum 
the employers will take steps to: 

Assert and publicize a strong policy of equal employ- 
ment opportunity; 

Recruit workers in a way that assures that women have 
the opportunity to apply for openings; 

Educate personnel at all levels on co,mpany policy and 
specific practices relating to equal opportunity; . 

Enforce equal treatment through observation of employee 
interaction; 

Remove job requirements and tests that do not truly^ 
re'jPLect job needs; 

Select personnel on the basis of ability; 

Assure adequate pre- and in-service training for 
employees; 

Work with vocational schools and proprietary schools 
to encourage their inclusion of women trainees; 

Accept non-discrimination clauses in collective bar- 
gaining agreements; and 

Consider providing employees with supportive services 
such as day care. 

B. Purpose and Scope of Study 

The Division of Manpower Training, Office of Education^ Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, contracted with CONSAD 
Research Corporation in June, 1974, to design a career education 
program for women seeking "non-traditional" careers in order to test 
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the feasibility of institutionalizing the concept of vocational choice? without 

» 

sex stereotyping at the post secondary level within the existing manpower 
systems in five selected cities. 

Initially, the project was established under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act (MDTA) administered by HEW. This act expired 
in 1974 and thereafter the WINC project functioned under the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act which is jointly administered by 
HEW and DOL. 

During the decade from 1964-74, approximately 90% of the women 
enrolled in MDTA/CETA training were in clerical, health-related, or • 
food services programs, and OE officials had evidence from previous 
studies indicating that these choices probably were made due to the 
limited range of vocational areas offered them by counselors. These 
career choices had been costly to women the average post-training 
wage for men and women in 1973 was $2. 79/hr. , but taking the average 
for women alone resulted in a figure of only $2. 25/hr. This fact was a 
compelling impetus behind the conception of the WINC project. 

Additional issues of immediate and pressing concern which pro- 
vided initial support for the Women In Ndw Careers (WINC) project were: 
(1) by the end of the 1970's only one-fifth of available jobs were expected 
to require a tour year college degree, but most other jobs were expected 
to require training beyond high scliool; and as mentioned before, (2) not 
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only were women becoming aware of thoir skills and abilities In thrse 
areas, but they also began to rcaVvAc that the swelling ranks of womon 
entering the labor market cannot be contained any longer in the narrow 
framework of ''women's occupations. With more than one million new 
women seeking employment every year, not all can or want to 
become clerical, food service and health workers. 

The experience of women preparing for work through CETA insti- 
tutional training programs has reflected the national work picture where 
women are limited in their occupational options. Faced with the pres- 
sures of demonstrating maximum numbers of training - related place- 
ments, few CETA training institutions have dealt seriously with the idea 
of encouraging women to select training options usually preferred by 
men. Although training women in male-intev.sive occupations might be 
feasible, employment after training by the industrial community might 
be very difficult. Low job placement records would reflect negatively 
on the overall performance of the CETA program. In other words, 
little incentive to encourage CETA programs to explore women's 
entrance into non-traditional careers existed. 

Therefore, a career development model for the brbad-based CETA 
institutional system was seen as an important tool with a critical focus 
and impact. In addition, it could address the needs of a population of 
women not usually touched by other education and training vehicles* The 
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woman who is a potential CETA onrollec is not typically reached by the 

attentions of counselors, teachers, community activists or floating 

literature. She is typically unattached to institutions, and usually not 

actively seeking non-traditional roles. She is young, unskilled, and 

disadvantaged by virtue of low income and perhaps minority racial/ 

ethnic status. It was this woman, most deprived of resources, to whom 

this CETA sponsored Career Development Program would address 

itself. It was expected too that this woman would benefit most, because 

of her need for both learning a potentially well- paying skill, and receiving 

help to gain and retain employment in a training-related job. 

The proposed- "WINC project, then, was to contribute significantly 

to the opening of non-traditional occupations to young women of low ' 

socio-economic status and varying race and ethnic backgrounds. OE 

officals hoped WINC could: 

Provide replicable models for provision of career 
development not* only in CETA (MDTA) programs 
across the country but also in public secondary 
schools and private vocational schools; 

Provide counseling modules for employers, 
counselors and teachers, family members, and 
men - -as well as for women; 

Offer a tested model of job placement of women in 
non-traditional occupations; 

Lead to new understanding of appropriate testing and 
screening methods for use in helping women select 
occupations; and 
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Demonstrate the importance of community, family, 
racial/ethnic, and other factors in developing career 
counsclinj^ techniques and materials, and offer lessons 
which will improve future efforts in this direction. 

Conceived as a means to develop and test a model Career Develop- 
ment Program, WINC was designed by CONwSAD professionals to widen 
actual av.i1 perceived occupational opportunities for women in non-tradi- 
tional, blue-collav careers (occupations other than clerical, health, 
and food services). Three major goals were: 

1. To assist a pilot group of women in each site to enter 
training and to find them training-related jobs upon 
completion of training; 

2. To increase awareness of women's aptitudes and 
potential among themselves, counselors, instructors, 
job developers and employers; and 

3. To identify barriers to the training and employment of 
women in non-traditional careers. 

These goals were operationalized'by a team comprised of a director, 

a curriculum developer, a research librarian and five carefully selected, 

full-time site coordinators who each resided at one of the WINC sites. 

The major activities deemed by the project team to be necessary to 

attain WINC goals in the chronological order they were to be done were: 

Selection of five CETA programs which would offer 
training to unemployed and underemployed women 
in occupations traditionally open only to men, and 
development of local cooperation for a pilot project 
involving such training; 
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Identification of manpower program, employer, and 
women cnrolloe attitudes which influence occupational 
choices and presc^nt obstacles which prevent women from 
entering non-1 raditional occupations; 

Use of this information in (he development of a Career 
Development l^ackage, with materials and techniques 
directed at women, thciv families, program personnel, 
and employers, all aimed at broadening job opportunities 
in such occupations; 

Implementation of the career development model pro- 
gram in the five selected sites, with services to be 
provided prior to, during, and after a woman's voca- 
tion training; intensive services were to be provided 
to a minimum of five and a maximum of 25 women per 
site; 

Documentation and assessment of the demonstration 
project, to determine its effectiveness and its potential 
for replication; and 

Preparation of replication manuals describing key com- 
ponents, techniques, and curriculum for a career develop- 
ment program designed for national use in increasing the 
number of women entering non- traditional careers. 

Emphasis was placed upon the development and testing of a Career 

Development Program which was directed at: 

Female manpower program enrollees and potential 
enrollees ; 

Manpower program personnel, especially counselors 
and instructors; and 

Area employers and unions. 

The project would therefore have a direct impact upon a relatively 

small number of primary participants (at least five women per site), 

and a somewhat larger group of secondary participants (additional 
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women who would como in contact with silo coordinators and/or literature 
about the project, plus prograni staff, employers, and women's families). 
y\lso, il" would attempt to have an indirect, lonK-ran^e effect on other 
\vonu»n, employers, educators, counselors, and community residents. 

The plan for carrying out the above activities involved an 18- 
month contract period, through a project implemented at five CETA 
programs across the nation. Throughout the development and imple- 
mentation of the project, care was taken to consider such factors as: 
Labor market conditions; 

Attitudes of employers and union officials; 

Existin;^ manpower training program priorities and 
problems; 

Attitudes of women towards employment and towards 
specific occupations; 

Implications of the new manpower legislation for the 
MDTA programs involved in the demonstration; and 

Training requirements for the various occupations. 

The following section provides a concise but complete discussion 

of the major activities and methodologies employed to meet project 

requirements. 

C. Project Methodology 

1 . Project Initiation 

There were two phases in the WINC effort -~ project initiation and 
project implementation. In each phase, there were two major components. 
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The initiation phase was devoted to design activity and development of 
career development materials. The implementation phase involved 
field experiences in operationali/^iiiR the project and research conchrcted 
throughout the implementation phase. The description ot project 
initiation efforts which follows is arranged in chronological order and 
is divided into seven major steps from project design, thru develop- 
ment of career development materials, to the next report section, 
Project Implementation, 
a. Project Design 

The initial phase of the project involved specification of project 
scope and limitations, development of overall methodologies and 
schedules, determination of criteria for use in selecting the five demon- 
stration sites, and final selection of sites*using these criteria. 

Immediately after contract award in July 1974, the CONSAD project 
team, the OE project officer and other appropriate Office of Education 
representatives met to discuss project purposes, objectives, priorities, 
scope, and tasks. A mutual understanding of the project emerged and 
served as a foundation for all subsequent project activities* 

Following this discussion, the project core team developed a 

*■ * ■ ■ » 

design overview which provided initial milestone dates and schedules, 

activities, and approaches for key aspects of the project including the: 

Content and format of the Career Development 
Packages; 
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Methods for implementation of the package in 
vcirying program environments; 

Approaches to be used in documenting the demon- 
stration implc*mcntation, and in asst^ssing its 
success ; 

Roles and relationships required at the site level for 
the successful completion of all implementation 
activities; and 

Approaches to be used in encouraging both the con- 
tinuing use of the Career Development Package by 
local program personnel after the end of the contract 
and replication in other locations. 

Site Selection 

The next major activity was the selection process of the demon- 
stration sites for implementation of the project. Since the sites v/ere 
to serve as pilot efforts for an approach which might be replicated, it 
seemed important that they be, to some degree, representative of 
CETA settings- Also, since the future use of the Career Develop- 
ment Packages would depend upon the impact at these sites, it was 
important that sites be those with a reasonable opportunity for success. 
Therefore, the development of selection criteria for program sites 
was deemed to be critical. 

A wide range of community atfd program factors believed to be 
relevant to CETA program operations and aimed at a sample of repre- 
sentative sites were considered in the selection process. Among those 
reviewed were: 
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Po pu1atir)n factors, (including lolal population of the 
city, county, or metropolitan area, and - racial /ethnic 
br(»akda\vns ); 



Lab o r mark(*l factors , (including the ovcM'all unomploy- 
mcnl rale; unomplaymcnt rates and demand l(»vels for 
various occupations in which CETA programs provide 
training, but which are traditionally closed to women; 
and demand factors in more traditional women's 
occupations); 

Program and enroUee factors, (including number and 
characteristics of enroUees, particularly the per cent who 
are women and their socio-economic characteristics; 
occupations trained in, length of training and start dates; 
referral procedures and sources, funding level, etc. ); 

J. Community factors, (including inter-agency relation- 

=- ships and levels of cooperation with the CETA program, and 

priorities and attitudes of the manpower prime sponsor, 

etc. ); 

Attitudes of the program staff, (particularly their 
willingness and eagerness to. participate); 

Attitudes of staff of other manpower programs, (parti- 
cularly their willingness and eagerness to cooperate); 

Type of CETA .programs at the site (area vocational 
schools, skills center, comrflXmity college, or 
national contractors). 

Final site selection was to occur after contract award, when the 

CONSAD team had access to the information required to apply the 

above criteria. However, in order to minimise project "lead time, " 

initial efforts to apply tlie above criteria were undertaken, and five 

potential sites were located. Additionally, initial contacts were madd 

and favorable responses to tlic project's concepts were received from 
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knowledgeable persons, such as officials of education and manpower 
proRrams in these five areas. The following sites appeared to be appro- 
priate to CONSAD^s proposed design: 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Denver, Colorado 

Miami (Dade County), Florida 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

These five sites offered wide variations in population distribution, 

business and industrial configurations, and community awarenes«. 

« 

Together, they represented an opportunity to study a broad range of 

variables impacting on training for women in new careers variables 

that were considered essential in any examination of training for women 

on any level. 

The variables included: 

Minority group attitudes, interests, and abilities 
(including their implications for recruitment and 
retention); 

Attitudes of employers, community leaders, educators, 
members of the '^manpower establishment,*' enrollees 
and potential enrollees and their peers and families 
in communities of "high problem awareness'^ vs. ^'low 
problem awareness, or in communities of highly 
traditional persuasion vs. those open to unconventional 
or innovative development; 

Potential impact of new programming techniques (such as 
WINC) on communities with heavy industrial patterns 
vs. communities with service-oriented, agricultural, 
or light manufacturing dependency; 
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Impact of now- programming techniques on communities 
havinR highly developed manpower delivery systems vs, 
those less structured and having more diffused training 
^ efforts. 

The CONSAD team recognized that although a fuH- scale site 
selection effort would take much longer than the simpler approach which 
produced the preliminary list of sites, it might provide an even more ^ 
representative group of sites. Consequently, a methodology based on 
the list of factors above was devised. 

In fact, the Office of Education approved the selection of the five 
suggested sites. However, a few months later, the methodology was 
employed when it was determined that a replacement site for Pittsburgh 
was needed. Phoenix, Arizona was then selected as part of the WINC 
project. 

As intended, the programs selected as sites included: 

One area vocational school, one or two skilly centers, 
and community college sponsored programs; 

Programs located in the Northeast, Midwest, South 
and West; 

Programs involving concentrations of Black, Chicane, 
Native American, and White women; 

Programs involving training for apprenticeable occupa- 
tions and other occupations which involve similar training 
and skills, but which are not craft union jobs; and 

Programs in growing metropolitan areas, highly 
industrialized central cities, medium- sized cities, 
and highly and minimally-unionized locations* 
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No program was selected unless its staff and significant repre- 
sentatives from other parts of the? community (including the prime 
sponsor) expressed a willingness to cooperate in all aspects of the 
project, and an eajjerness to undertake career development efforts 
for women both during and after the contract period, A letter of agree- 
ment was prepared and signed by each program's administrator as well 
as by CONSAD, in which the program pledged cooperation, and CONSAD 
pledged to implement the project. 

Design of Career Development Materials 

The first step in designing a Career Development Package was 
to obtain considerable information from each of the five program areas. 
The information gathered at this time also served as a basis for developin 
an implementation plan for each site. 

Analysis of the information obtained during the site visits was 
carried out to provide (1) an understanding of the community and pro- 
gram conditions operating at each site, which needed to be taken into 
account in developing a Career Development Package to meet local 
needs, and (2) a broad view of conditions and concerns across programs, 
for use in determining the outlines of a package which could be adapted 
for use in any individual location but would be generally appropriate 
for national replication if effective. 
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Information was collected largely throu^ informal discussions 
hold on site with program staff, employers, and community leaders. 



The data collection provided a basis for the development of appropriate 
career development materials and also 5;erved as a basis for imple- 
mentation decisions for each site. Information was gathered on such 



areas as: . 

• 

• Labor market characteristics, including an employ- 
ment profile for the area; specific employment, 
salary, and advancement opportunities for women 

in occupations for which CETA training was available; 
specific demand data on non-traditional occupations 
being considered for local project emphasis; unemploy- 
ment rates; etc, ; 

; • Population characteristics data, including total area 
population, racial and etlmic breakdowns, men and 
women in tlrie labor force, and enrollmei^t in local 
CETA and related manpower training programs; 

Manpower progranri characteristics, including the number, 
range, atid inter- relationships between various manpower 
programs, especially these providing training for women; 
plus pi-inie sponsor structure and priorities and tlieir 
probable impact on the project; 

• CETA program information, including number of 
enroUees, percent who were women, referral sources, 
occupations trained for, training cycles and length, 
existing efforts to direct women into non-traditional 
occupations, staffing patterns, etc. Of great importance 
was a complete understanding of how the transition away 
from categorical MDTA programming under CETA would 

• influence the operation of ongoing MDTA and MDTA-type' 
programs in local skills centers and On the Job Training 
(OJT) training sites; and 
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Program women cnrolloc characteristics, including 
aitiiudos towards various occupations and motivation 
towards non-traditional occupational 'raining and employ- 
ment, vAc. 

This and related information, obtained IhroMi^h inforjnal discussion 
with program- personnel and enrollees, prime sponsor representatives, 
and staff of various community programs, provided the basis for the 
development of the Career Development Package and its implementation 
at the five sites. 

Site visits were planned and conducted to obtain the desired infor- 
mation. These visits also served as the time for the project director 
and the site coordinator to develop initial contacts with program and 
community personnel and to establish rapport. 

Analysis of the information from the sites, carried out by the 
project core team and the five site coordinators, provided the under- 
standing required to develop the Career Development Package and an 
implementation plan for each site. 

Site Plan Development 

Concurrent with the development of Career Development materials, 
project staff specified the steps and methods to be used in implement- 
ing the proposed package at each site. The overall approach involved 
the same basic model at each site, but special factors (variations in 
training occupations, schedules , or cycle lengths, differences in pro- 
gram sponsor or referral sources, etc. ) required modifications to-fit 
each individual program site. 27 
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The implcrncntation plans spocificd: 

Methods for identifying potential womc^n trainees to 
receive initial Carc^er Development presentations; 

Required arrangements with referral agencies (e.g., 
Urban League) to provide for such presentations to 
potential cnroUees; 

Content and use of initial interviews to determine 
women's attitudes towards non-traditional careers 
and methods of making occupational selection 
decisions prior to Career Developrhent efforts; 

Scheduling for initial presentations and interviews; 

Methods for providing further screening of potential 
cnroUees who express interest in non-traditional 
occupations; 

Operational agreements required for helping to 
assure that such women receive required supportive 
services (transportation, day care, etc. ) to make 
possible their participation in training; 

Arrangements required to provide women with additiona 
career development counseling during the training perio 
with emphasis upon development of skills required to 
obtain and hold a job in a non- traditional occupation; 

Teaming ar rargnments with CETA and other counselors 
and instructors, which are desirable to assure the best 
possible services to the women and encourage skill 
transfcrral so local personnel would be able to continue 
the use of the package after the end of the contract; 

Employer relations efforts required early and later in 
the trainiiTg process to help open up johs (or union- 
regulated opportunities) to the women being trained; 

Arrangements required to make other manpower staff 
more aware of and sensitive to the potentials of non- 
traditional occupations for women; 
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Methods to be used in providing follow-up of women; 

. Approaches to be used in documenting implementation 
efforts and asscrssing project success*; and 

Means of assuring staff support to Site Coordinators 
in the initial implementation process. 

These and related factors v/ere defined during the career develop- 
ment materials preparation period,^ so that by the time the materials 
were ready, arrangements had been made for the actual on-site imple- 
mentation process* The site coordinators had individual and group 
input into the development of these implementation procedures and 
schedules . 

Planning for Screening of Employees 
and Other Interviews 

A major concern of the project was the development of screening 
and selection mechanisms for women participating in the project. It was 
considered important that adequate screening be provided in order to 
maximize potential for training completion and placement in non- tradi- 
tional occupations. Moreover* an initial measure of attitudes towards 
and skills in career selection was needed as baseline information. 

The ideal WINC screening methodology involved two components: 
(1) an interview by the Site Coordinator, to be conducted with women 
entering CETA programs at each site, to identify women with potential 
interest in the program; and (2) a follow-up interview by the Site 
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Coordinator to further establish each woman's interest and potential 
for succ(!ss in a non-traditional occupation. The second screening 
effort was erjiployed only with women showing interest in thr initial 
session. 

Within each site, the CETA screening process varied considerably 
and involved a variety of vocational aptitude and scholastic achieve- 
ment tests as well as interview procedures. G iven that the CETA prime 
sponsors had requested and received an agreement from CONSAD that 
no special recruitment effort would accompany the WINC project, 
-regular CETA clients were to constitute the sole source of WINC 
enroUees, 

It seemed essential that all women entering the CETA system be 
identified prior to their assignment to a particular training course, so 
that they were still in the process of selecting an occupation. While a 
100 percent sample (all female CKTA clients in a site) would have pro- 
vided the best opportunity for selecting a representative group of pro- 
gram participants with the greatest interest in new careers, the 
logistics within sites and the need to cope with existing CETA practices, 
generally limited this goal. (See the limitation section of this Volume 
and the case studies contained in Volume III for a detailed description 
of problems encountered. ) " 
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The initial interviews were designed to yield basic demographic 



and attitudinal information about the women in the CETA system and to 
offer a basis for measuring potential interest in WINC. Questions 
covered: 

Demographics (socio-economic data) such as age, 
race /ethnic background, education, income, marital 
status, number and age of dependents, region of 
birth, etc. ; 

• Methods used for making career choices; 

• Attitudes toward non-traditional occupations and 
reasons for these attitudes; 

Perceived family attitudes towards non- traditional 
occupations; 

Knowledge of career choices; 

Attitudes towards having a long-term career, 
including interrelationships of career and other 
personal goals; 

Willingness to risk opposition from family and/or 
friends /discrimination, etc. ; 

Perceived importance of wage leyel, mobility, 
equal opportunity, other job-related factors; and 

Personal characteristics related to training or 
job success (such as willingness to accept delayed 
gratification, ability to handle criticism and 
failure). 

Women who showed interest in non-traditional training were to 
be asked specifically whether they would like to: (1) receive career 
development counseling, and (2) obtain training in a non-traditional 
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occupation. Those ri-s pondinj; positively \V{*ro llion to bo as^cssc'd fur- 
ther so that tlioir potential for success in the program (complel ion of 
training, and pcrn^anent jol) placenuMit) could be delcnnin(»d. In coopera- 
tion with State Employment Si» r vice (ES) counselors or olher qualified 
personnel, the appropriate or required (by CETA) vocational aptitude 
testing, e.g., the General Aptilude Test Battery (GATE), was to be 
carried out. Following the screening and testing, the WING site coor- 
dinator, with CETA and ES counselors, were to meet and decide jointly 
which women would be WING program participants. 

b. Preparation of Gareer Development Materials 

A workbook which consisted of a series of materials and exercisesj 
was designed as a detailed jpackage of information directed at the unem- 
ployed and underemployed women who were the potential trainees in 
non-traditional occupations. It was to be used initially by the GONSAD 
site coordinators at Manpower Genters and later by GETA and other 
training personnel for individual and small group career counseling 
sessions. The enroUee workbook and an accompanying manual for 
counselors and instructors were developed to provide the following 
three elements crucial to career development: 

' . Gareer awareness : information on non-traditional 

_ occupations available to women, their advantages and 

disadvantages, training required, labor market demand 
in the local area, and specifics on the training oppor- 
tunity; 
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AttiUidinal /7-noi i vational tra ining: information and 
cncouragomonl: (lcsign(»d to show the unomployod or 
undc»rc»mploy('(l woman that many non- traditional 
occupations offorinf^ f^ood pay arc* available? to her, 
and to motivate* her to take: advantage* of available 
opp()rtiinit5(»s; this a.sp(»cl provides the* attitudinal 
chanf;c required to. complement the information pro- 
vided as part of the career awarc»ness effort; 

Skill development: techniques to use in obtaining and 
successfully holding a job in an occupation traditionally 
closed to women; the emphasis was on job seeking, 
overcoming initial resentment and other difficulties, 
recognizing when to call for help, knowing equal oppor- 
tunity laws, etc. 

In effect, the manual is an annotated curriculum guide specifying 
the rnethod, content, format, techniques, and supporting materials 
for providing Career Development for women (with an eighth grade 
reading level or better) who are actual or potential manpower trainees. 

The Enroilee Package for women was developed with basic infor- 
mation about possibilities for non-traditional employment, material to 
motivate women to take adv&.ntage,of opportunities (including intrinsic 
and extrinsic rewards inherent in recommended "new" job elements), 
and skills required to successfully overcome obstacles to such employ- 
ment. A combination of techniques were to be developed for presenting 
this information. 

In general, it was expected that the women would work according 
to directions in their own workbooks, and would be provided group and 
individual counseling and information sessions (role-plays and other 
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oxporicntial lochniquos wore to bo used). Oral and writti'n exi* rciscs, 
oral qulz/.cs, topics for discussion, and other supporting materials 
arc a part of the manual for counselors, in addition to curriculum out- 
lines spc?cifying information to be presented. Tentative schedules -r 
number, length, and type of session for each module are specified 
in the staff manual. \. . 

In addition to materials directed at the women themselves, special 
efforts were made to apsist the enroUees in obtaining support from 
their families in entering non-traditional occupations. They were pro- 
vided with information concerning the advantages of such careers 
better pay, opportunity for advancement, wider job choice, etc. and 
with suggested approaches for discussing their plans and interests in 
ways which might minimize parents' and husbands' concern. 

Just as the enrollee packages constitute a full-blown. curriculum 
package for providing career development information and skills to 
unemployed and underemployed women, the staff packages also con- 
stitute curriculum packager for preparing manpower program and 
skills center staff to serve as counselors and instructors in career 
development. Emphasis on preparation of manpower program staff 
was an initial WINC project thrust, so that these people could gain skills 
to encourage women to enter non -traditional occupational training, - 
assist them in finding jobs, and provide appropriate follow-up after 
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training. In addition, it was understood that skill training instructors 
and job placonicni. personnel also needed "assistance , since they would 
have a major role in the success of this and any future efforts !o plncc* 
women in non-traditional occupations. 

The manual and activities developed for manpower staff contained 
many of the same elements as the package for the women themselves, 
although on a different level. Also, materials were developed for pro- 
viding technical assistance to manpower personnel. The manpower 
staff package provides a full presentation of information, formats i 
techniques, materials, and target groups. Its use by CONSAD staff 
during the implementation of WINC and its use by program staff after- 
wards are described in v::.") Project Implementation section of this 
report which follows. 

Preparation of Employer Materials 

The material developed for use with employers and union officials 

was designed to facilitate placement of trained women, A brochure 

''Why Not A Woman" was developed and includes such topics as: 

. Data on women in the v/ork force, their special skills 
(dexterity, less absenteeism, etc.); with emphasis 
on dispelling myths that may prevent employers from 
hiring women; and 

. Information on Executive Order No. 11246 and other 

equal employment opportunity requirements, including 
OFCC and EEOC aspects. 
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Durinj^ ihc course of iho WING proj(?cl it was cxpoct(?cl lhat Site 
Coordinalors would visit a lar^c? n'umor of cniploycM's to disscMiiinatc 
information on thr training; efforts in the specific community and to 
discuss and elicit employer views on problems most often faced by 
women enlcring non-traditional occupations (hostility from fellow work- 
ers and supervisors, for example) and methods for minimizing and 
resolving them. 
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The complete Career Development Package was submitted to OE 
for review and modification in November, 1974. By this time imple- 
mentation arrangements had been made, and the site coordinators wore 
ready to begin using the Career Development Packages at each of the 
five selected locations. 

From December, 1974 to October, 1975, the Career Development 
materials and plans made during the initial phase were implemented, 
documented, and assessed. 

The next section of this report contains a brief summation of the 
limitations of the study and is followed by a section providing a descrip- 
tion of implementation including a summary of field experience and 
findings of the demonstration project. A detailed account of WINC 
implementation at each site is presented in Volume III, The Case Studies. 

2. Limitations 

The planning and pilot implementation of a program for new careers 
for women, including the design, utilization and transfer of a compre- 
hensive career develo^;i-nent model presented a number of technical and 
logistical problems. Especially significant problems anticipated and 
dealt with in the design and implementation of the proposed demonstration 
project included: 

Coping with existing CETA priorities. 
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Community/political factorj? affecting project success; 



Timeliness and availability of training; and 

ProblcMiis integrating the project into existing client 
flow. 

Two unforeseen forces which altered the project plans were: 

Political upsets within sites related to thvi transition 
from MDTA to CETA; and 

Absence of a bonafide career decision- making mechanism 
in CETA programs. 

The occurrence and extent of. influence on the WINC project of 

these factors varied among the five sites during the project's life. 

Of the numerous technical and logistical problems anticipated and 

experienced in the course of the Women in New Careers effort, those 
which seemed to be most significant in the demonstration project were: 

I. The serious impact of the economic recession upon the 
job sector was a factor that cannot be minimized in any 
manpower program. Although CONSAD encountered 
little resistance to the concept of placing women in non- 
traditional careers, many manpower services personnel 
expressed the fear that placement, regardless of sex, 
was becoming extraordinarily difficult, especially for 
those from ''disadvantaged^* backgrounds who were the 
major clients of the Skills Centers. Unemployment 
affecting entry level jobs in Phoenix was extremely 
high, with massive layoffs having occurred simul- 
taneously with project initiation. Strategies for maxi- 
mum job development impact and special technical 
assistance for job developers were required. 
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The CETA system continued lo cxporicnco growing 
pains. WINC^ operations \vc»re adversely affected in 
four of five; siltjs. For cjxample, in Cincinnati a re*« 
contracting proc(?ss closed intake and referral to the okills 
CcMit(M- in Dcceiinbcr and January. The WINC Site Coordinato 
was not idled, but was forced to replan schedules and 
perform later tasks earlier while waiting for open intake. 
The closing of the Denver Skills Center dealt a severe 
blow to the WINC efforts. A new orientation group had 
yielded five strong *'recruits*S but intake to the Com- 
munity College was halted at CETA five days before their 
projected entry into, training. The Site Coordinator 
placed women in training at OE-approved private voca- 
tional schools, and some waited until June to enter the ... 
Community College, under the new CETA -Community 
College system. 

In some sites there was no orientation or career -decision- 
making activity for CETA clients — they were expected 
to have made an occupational choice prior to contact with 
CETA for training assistance. Therefore, integration 
of thf career decision making materials and activities 
considered by CONSAD to be a key component of the 
project required special arrangements which resulted 
in an altered use of the career materials. Also, there 
were significant differences in quality of training from 
class to class and from site to site, and such differ- 
ences affected the successful operation of WINC, While 
evaluation of Skills Center instructional techniques was 
not part of the WINC Scope of Work, it was inevitable 
that retention in training and job placement rates reflected 
quality of instruction. 

Although most potential WINC enroUe^iS expressed approval 
of project objectives, the majority of women being 
assisted had very traditional images of themselves. 
There was a strong bias among women actively seeking 
work toward jobs that wer e^'clean^' and those for which 
the employee was required to **dress up". This bias 
was counteracted by delivery of more information con- 
cerning earning power, employee benefits for skilled 
workers, and the value of having a skill. Role models 
were used to illustrate how barriers have been broken, 
since many women in the target group were fearful and 
reluctant to act in roles not previously perceived by any 
in their peer groups to be female roles. 
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5, Placement of job ready employees is difficult when the 
enrollee does not want placement, but prefers the pro- 
tected environment of the training experience. Two 
cnroUees have turned down joo offers, preferring:; to 
remain in traininf^ at the Skills Center. They were 
permitted to remain, but haVc been counseled about 
accepting employment at the end of training. 

. 6. The delays in contracting and scheduling within the CETA 
systems in all sites extended WINC field time. There- 
fore, follow-up functions had to be shifted to manpower 
personnel. This was due to a change from the- original 
design of the program which called for enrolling a 
group of women, beginning in January, 1975, in '^non- 
traditional" training programs at Manpower Skill 
Centers in Baltimore, Is/Jiami City, Denver, Phoenix, 
and Cincinnati", and then arranging for placement for 
these women upon completion of the training program. 
At each site it was necessary to work with manpower 
and skills center staff in selecting women enrollees 
utilizing existing in-take and scrieening procedures. 
Therefore, a final group of trainees was not selected 
until the end of May in some sites. In addition, most 
of the skill training programs at these five sites were 
of six or nine month duration. Thus, some trainees 
at each site were not ready for job placement until 
December, 1975, when the CONSAD contract was to 
be completed. Therefore, the job placement effort 
and follow-up of women from the WINC project was 
very limited. 

As noted '^arlie r, the re are numerous factors which may influence 
the success of the employment and training system as a whole and/or 
the success of any of its subsystems. The accurate "dissection'' of 
any manpowe r^delive ry system would require, an in-depth, structured 
study of each system component.. 

The WINC project, as described in this report and particularly 

in the next section on project implementation, was hot intended to ^'dissect*' 
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all components of the manpower syslLMH which impact on women who arc 
uniMiiployecl, and do not po.ss(»ss a parlicular m.-'.rkclablc trade. Rather, 
CONSAD examined the feasibility of implem(»nling specific strato<iies 
to recruit, train, counsel and place women in non-traditional careers 
within the manpower system. Hence, rather than an extensive study of 
the variables which determine the level of current system success, a 
large effort was made to '^massage" the manpower delivery system in 
the sample sites through the WINC Site Coordinator's activities and to 
record the barriers encountered and the doors opened. Much of this 
is documented in the case study for each site contained in Volume III 
of this report and the summarization of those reports in the following 
section. 

Research was conducted on those elements of the employment and 
training agency system that could be examined feasibly given the WINC 
project constraints. It was deemed desirable to examine in a general 
way each of the three major components identified earlier the clients, 
the delivery system and the world of work so that a foundation for 
continued study could be established. In the following sections, each 
subsy.jtem and its primary component are described. 

In the section on 'implementation'*, description of efforts made 
to permit research on the project to be as scientific as possible is pro- 
vided. Given the resource limitations in terms of time and funds 
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coupled with numerous alterations to project pL'ins resulting from the 
transition from MDTA to C:ETA, it was impcjssiblc for CONSAD to 
moot the research standards to which it normally adheres. Sample 
selection, sam,plc si/.(»s, instrumentation, data collection procedures 
and usual survey techniques were relaxed in order that at least all 
critical variables could be reviewed. Hence, in the findings presented 
in the report, estimates are presented without statements of statistical 
significance • It was not the intent of this demonstration project to prove 
or disprove theoretical premises concerning the manpower system, tat 
rather to describe .(those variables which are generally viewed as critical 
to a program to improve women's career choice opportunities. 

Finally, it was hoped that the CONSAD experience could be com- 
pared to other CETA training and placement programs in each of the 
five sites. This kind of analysis has been deemed infeasible, primarily 
due to the absence of readily retrievable data at the sites about: 

The number of men and women entering training 
by occupational area, e. g. , auto mechanics or 
welding; 

The number of these men and women completing 
training; 

The percent of these men and women placed in training 
related jobs; and 

. The average cost of training men and women in each 
occupational area. 
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3, Project Implementation 

When the WINC project was .implcMn(»nted, two parallel roles and 
functions were* carried out. First, th(»re were project iniplc»menf alion 
tasks don(» by the site coordinators who worked cooperatively wilh the 
CETA system to screen, place in training, support and job place 
women in the project. Second, the coordinators filled the role of 
field researchers, observing, gathering and analyzing information 
about the women, the CETA delivery system, and employers in their 
respective sites. Therefore, this section of the report is divided into 
two parts to present a summary of field experiences and th*^^ i a set of 
findings based on the coordinators activities in their respective sites. 

a. Summary of Field Experience 

The purpose of this first subsection of the report, then, is to 
present an aggregation of the implementation experiences in the WINC 
project. WINC was designed to test the feasibility of an intervention 
mode to increase the number of women entering non-traditional, blue- 
collar careers in five sites. The major objectives of the demonstration 
project were certainly attained. Project delivery was aimed at impacting 
three important groups, the WINC enroUees, CETA and Skill Center 
staff and other manpower system personnel, and employers and business 
organizations. 

In terms of time and effort expended, the most important Impacted 
groups seemed to be the WINC cnroUees and manpower system personnel. 
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The employer related activities were designed primarily to open job 
development channels and to sttidy employer attitudes of relevance to a 
women in new carec^rs pro^M'am. 

To enable full comprehension and appreciation of the complex 
experiences and important factors influencing the implementation of the 
WINC project, the individual case studies must be considered. The 
descriptive summaries which follow provide a general view of the actual 
WINC project experience. 
The Community Environment 

The five WINC sites were: Baltimore, Cincinnati} Denver, Miami 
(Dade County), and Phoenix, As mentioned before, the sites v/ere 
selected after consideration of numerous factors. The capsule descrip- 
tions which follow are intended to provide a concise picture of these sites 
as perceived by the CONSAD team at the WINC project's inception. 

Baltimore, Maryland — A growing eastern metropolitan 
area of about 2 million persons, Baltimore has an advanced 
CETA implementation system, having early established a 
strong local CAMPS planning structure, MDTA programs 
were operating well in a newly designed skill center operation 
at WINCES inception. CEP-ES outreach centers were restricted 
to target area impact, but were to be expanded under CETA to 
reach residents of a five county MPC area, including MDTA 
eligibles. A welding training program run by CEP was 
flourishing, and although recruitment of women was not a 
priority, several women expressed interest, entered training, 
and showed exceptional promise. Projections on available 
employment showed adequate placement opportunities for 
women in occupations like welding and machine tool operation, 
and CETA staff members indicated employer iniereat in hiring 
women. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio Located at the extreme southwest 
corner of Ohio, just north of the Mason-Dixon Line, Cincinnati 
has a metropolitan area including Northern Kentucky and an 
urbanized area population of 1.4 million. Known for the* 
diversity of its industry, Cincinnati has an economic structure 
involving corporate headquarters, research facilities, and 
heavy and light manufacturing. Northern Kentucky is beginning 
to develop industry besides the small service and retail estab- 
lishments which have been its major source of employment. 
The area has substantial black and Appalachian white minorities. 

Many changes were underway in the vocational education 
and training structure of Greater Cincinnati and nearby semi- 
rural counties to ,th>s north, when WINC began: The Cincinnati 
Public Schools operate the Stowe Adult (Skills) Center, and 
are developing extensive vocational education facilities in the 
comprehensive high schools as well. The CETA system 
operates within the Public Schools and the Community Action 
Commission of the Cincinnati area. 

Denver, Colorado The Manpower Administration's 
highly successful ^'Better Jobs for Women,*' the first program 
designed to move women into registered apprenticeship in the 
skilled trades and crafts, is located in Denver. The program 
has worked with community action groups, unions, employers, 
city and state agencies, and with the local community colleges, 
which performed the area's MDTA institutional training. A 
recruitment and referral network was establishSxJ already in 
Denver, with priority to minority female heads of households 
when WINC began. Denver has significant numbers of black 
and Spanish- American women, and a study of 'Poverty and 
Jobs in Denver*' (for U.S. Department of Commerce, 1969) 
called for training to alleviate a high unemployment rate 
among disadvantaged women and to cure a chronic need for 
skilled and semi- skilled worker s . The Denver Manpower 
Administration, the city's administrative arm for CETA, 
had established rapport among manpower delivery systems, 
special programs, and relevant institutions and support 
agencies. Because of the work done by the '^Better Jobs for 
Women** program in raising levels of awareness, new careers 
for women under CETA (MDTA) expected to flourish there. 
Far from duplicating the services of *'Better Jobs,** the pilot 
MDTA project was to reach a separate enrollee population and 
provide a prevocational model from which female aspirants 
for craft union apprenticeship could be drawn. 
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Miami (IDadc County), Florida The Metropolitan 
Dad<» County Govrrnmont maintain(»d an action-oriented pro- 
gram of servic<? study for women. Their Manpower Area 
Traininf;^ Council's Subcommittei* on Women was chaired by 
a repr«*sentalive of Ihe community college, which delivered 
MDTA institutional services at WINC's incc»ption. The 
Council for the Continuing Education of Women was broadening 
its previously professionally-oriented scope to include women 
in skilled trades. Vehicles were thus being established to 
generate interest, provide selection services and maintain 
effort in a new careers project for women. Employment 
opportunities were generally good in Dade County, and 
employer receptiveness seemed to be more than adequate in 
the occupational areas contemplated, according to adminis- 
trators in the adult vocational education structure. This 
southeastern county contain a complex and large CETA 
system, to serve its multi-ethnic clientele. 

Phoenix, Arizona This urban center accounts for 
about one-half of Arizona's population. The city matured 
after World War II and experienced rapid growth in the past 
twenty years. There is little union activity in the area which 
is inhabited by a young, generally well educated population. 
Apart from the large mining industry, major growth has 
occurred in both wholesale and retail trade and' manufacturing. 
There has been little activity in regard to training or 
employment for women. The MDTA triaining facilities 
were excellent and the staff there were receptive to a 
program for new careers for women. There is a sizeable 
Spanish surnamed and Native* American population in this 
southwestern locale. 

The similarities and differences among the WINC sites become mo.sf: 
evident when basic factors of population size, age, educational level, 
median family income, and unemployment data arc examined. Table l-*^ 
provides an overview of the sites, showing the range of variation from 
the most populated area, Baltimore, to the least populated site. Phoenix. 

miesc dates were extracted from the Detailed C haracteristics, 
1970 Census of Population Tables 138, 147, 198. 
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Tabic I: (Conl'rl) 





Pialtimore 


Ci nci nnati 


O e n V e r 


\A \ Pi m \ 

AVI 1 CL i 1 i 1 


X 1 1 I ' ( 1 1 1 «\ 


Median Educational Level 


11.2 


I 1.4 


12. 4 




12.7 


While Male 










Black iVlal(» 


9.5 


10. 0 








Other Male 












Total Male 


11. 1 


11.4 








White Female 












Black Female 


10. 3 


10. 3 








Other Female 












Total Female 


11. 2 


U. 5 








Median Family Income 


10, 6t»l 


10,307 


9,654 




9,854 


White Male 


11,405 


10, 936 








Black Male 


8, 828 


8,260 






6,935 


White Female 


5.319 


5,278 








Black Female 


3,953 


3,4.06 






2, 890 


Total Spanish-surnamed 












(Maie & Female) 






7,323 




7,485 


Total Black (Male h Female) 


7,412 


6, 816 


7, 286 




5,713 


All Female Head of Hcusehold 










5, 374 


Unemployment Rate "-(Total) 
Unemployment Rate - Women 


8. 9 SMSA 
11. 9 City 


10.3% 




SMSA 
10. 2% 


5 . 8% 
6.5% 



^'Sources diffcre for each site and reflect most recent, available data (1974 
r 1975 figures). 
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The major age difference of the total population is between Miami and 
the remaining four sites median of 37.4 years vs. 27. For women 
in the five sites, the median age range, also followed thi.s pattern with 
the Miami, median falling at 38.7 y(!ars vs. 28.5 for the other four sites. 
The median educational level varied slightly from 11.2 years in Baltimore 
to 12. 7 years of education in Phoenix. The median educational level for 
women was equal to or greater than the overall median education level 
in all sites. Median family income was highest in Baltimore, $10, 661/ 
year and lowest in Denver $9,654/year. Median income for female 
heads of household was about half of the median family income in all 
sites approximately $5, 3 00 /year. Finally; the unemplo^Tnent rate 
was high in all sites and higher still for women. 

The Employment and Training 
Program Structure 

CETA was intended to facilitate growth of a flexible, decentralized 
manpower system to train and employ the underemployed, unemployed, 
and economically disadvantaged and to make local and state officials 
instead of the federal government responsible for the planning and 
administration of certain manpower programs. At the inception of the 
Women in is'ew Careers (WINC) project, CETA organizations were just 
being developed* Hence, the WINC demonstration effort was begun when 
CETA structures were in a state of transition from MDTA and newborn 
councils and configurations were engaging in their first activities. . 
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The organiy;ational structure of the CETA system could not be 
fully ant:icipat('fl and varied, in fact, across the sites in terms of tho 
membership, roles and relationships of numc^roiis groups. There were 
some common elements, however, which included: 

The Prime Sponsor; 

A Manpower Planning Council; 

Advisory Planning Councils; and 

A Manpow ^r Delivery System. 
Two of these elements The Prime Sponsor and the Manpower 
Delivery System are d5=iscribed briefly since they were the parts of 
the system associated most with the WINC effort. In general, the Prime 
Sponsor's organization is responsible for planning services (including 
contract and fiscal management, program monitoring and evaluation, 
and labor market research) and administrative services (such as pro- 
vision of staff support to the Prime Sponsor and subcontractors in areas 
of personnel, legal, equal employment opportunity, public information, 
and staff development). Also, the Prime Sponsor's organization has 
responsibility for manpower and youth services which includes adminis- 
tration and coordination of direct services to CETA clients through 
operations such as Manpower Service Centers, Public Service Employ- 
ment programs, numerous skill training centers, and manpower marketing. 

The Manpower Delivery Sytstern in the five WINC sites had the 
following major components: 
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Manpower Service Centers a network of accessible 
and effective centers to provide services to job seekers 
including: placement services to the job ready; referral 
to training for those who lack skills; counseling and 
testing to assist applicants in understanding their 
potential in the labor inarket; supportive services to 
those with barriers to employability (transportation, 
child care, etc. ); and employer services (labor market 
and job finding information). 

Training Programs for persons unable to find jobs 
or unprepared for employment because of skill or 
education deficiencies or lack of work orientation> a 
host of programs were operated including: on-the-job 
training; work experience coupled with skill training 
or remedial education; and classroom training. 

Support Services -- to provide for the extraordinary 
needs of clients with special . arriers to employability. 

Manpower Management Information System to collect 
and disseminate information needed to coordinate system 
components, provide job bank data, follow-up participants, 
meet federal reporting requirements, and establish inter- 
nal management and evaluation systems. 

As mentioned before, these CETA entities did not exist at the 
inception of the VINC project, therefore, initial project activity was 
based at the MDTA Skill Centers which performed similar functions to 
those described above for the Manpower Service Centers and Training 
Programs and also actually provided training programs. 

Daring proposal development, CONSAD utilized lead time to con- 
tact Skill Center officials and local government manpower planners in 
several cities to determine local responses to a program of new careers 
development for women. Following contract award, the Project Director 
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visited the sites to determine their value and potential for cooperation 

and success in the study. 

Site selection was accorded primary concern during this period; 

the eliciting of the full cooperation of the many components of the CV.TA 

system was considered esseutial to project success. In each site 

selected, CETA plans had been fully approved by DOL and HEW, dollar 

allocations and trainee slot levels had been assigned to the OE Skills 

Centers, and a minimum of five viable non-traditional training areas 

were available for female enrollment. In each area, the approval of the 

CETA operations director was obtained by the CONSAD project director, 

Skills Center officials agreed to cooperate as did HEW Regional Program 

Officers and State Office of Education liaison staff. In making the final 

selection, these community and program factors proved to be significant: 

Population factors, including total population of the 
city, county, and/or metropolitan area, and racial/ 
ethnic breakdowns; 

Labor market factors, including the overall unemploy- 
ment rate, unemployment rates and demand levels for 
various occupations in which MDTA programs provide 
training (but which are traditionally closed to v omen), 
and demand factors in more traditional women's 
occupations; 

Program and enrollee factors, including number and 
characteristics of enrollees (particularly percent who 
are women and their socio-economic characteristics), 
occupations trained in, length of training and start dates, 
referral procedures and sources, funding level, etc. ; 
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Community factors, including inter-agency relation- 
ships and levels of cooperation with the CETA program, 
priorities and attitudes of the manpower prime sponsor, 
etc. ; 

Attitudes of the program staff, particularly their willing- 
ness and eagerness to participate; 

Attitudes of staff of other manpower programs, parti- 
cularly their willingness and eagerness to cooperate in 
the project; 

• Attitudes of representatives of relevant employers and/ 
or unions, concerning possibilities for employment of 
women after training; 

Attitudes of women enroUees ?.nd community groups 
towards opening up new occupations for women; and 

• Type of MDTA programs at the site (area vocational 
school, skills center, or community college. 

The sites selected were chosen to obtain the broadest possible 
number of variables for study, to provide representative examples of 
client groups, types of skills centers, levels of CETA involvement, 
areas of training; and labor market situations. Included in the group 
were Baltimore, Maryland; Cincinnati, Ohio; Denver, Colorado; 
Miami (Dade County), Florida and Phoenix, Arizona. 

The following are major activities performed July 1, 1974 - 

December 31, 1974, in chronological order. 

The Project Director visited sites to establish relation- 
ships with site officials, research local interrelation- 
ships, and identify potentiality for project success. At 
this time, letters of intent were solicited (and later 
received) by officials of CETA and the Skills Centers. 
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A CONSAD labor market analyst studied local data to 
determine potential for placement of women in non- 
traditional areas. 

]-^roject core team was identified and trained in the two 
dimensions of the study rlcscribed above. Monthly in- 
sorvice traininj; sessions for sito coordinators were 
scheduled for the duration of the lieid portion ot the study 

Information gathered at sites was thoroughly analyzed. 

Selection procedures for WINC participants were dis- 
cussed with officials at each site, and methods of selec- 
tion devised. 

Selection methods were pretested on 12 women at the 
Pittsburgh site. 

A methodology for exploring attitudes of women about 
themselves and their perceptions of the work world 
was devised. 

A methodology for determining employer attitudes was 
devised. 

An outline for implementation of the program at the five 
sites was developed and presented to the site coordinator 

A literature search was conducted, and an analysis 
has been made of relevance to this project of available 
materials concerning: 

vocational counseling (especially, counseling 
women)i 

career education; 

characteristics of minority women entering or 
already in the work force; 

theories of vocational choice; and 

the socialization process (especially, the effect 
of value systems in the subculture). 
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11. A technical paper on the status of women in the world 
of work was completed in draft (an*:! later used to pro- 
duce an informational brochure for employcrrs). 

12. Outstanding or representative materials were collected 
in a preliminary bibliography and distributed 1:o site 
coordinators for their own research, 

13. Career Development Materials (the instructor's manual 
and women^s workbook) were drafted, pretested, ap- 
proved for use by OE and produced for use in the five 
sito:s. 

14. Documentation of site experiences was planned to ensure 
an objective, detailed record of actual activities in each 
locale aud included a weekly site coordinator log of pro- 
ject activities, submitted to the central office. 

On the primary level, WINC was a vocational education/manpower 

project with manpower implications, designed to perform at a high 

level of operational competency. Thus, staff tasks were structured 

to correspond to the manpower training and supportive service needs 

the project director expected to be demonstrated throughout the con- 

tinum*n of the enrollees' experience. Site coordinators were trained 

by CONSaD professionals in the fall of 1974 to respond effectively to 

potential situations and to move through major project operations with 

sensitivity to CETA and skill center concerns. As noted previously, 

career decision-making materials were developed and site coordinators 

established worki^ig reJationships with CETA system and skill center 

personnel in all sites thru December, 1974. 
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Orientation began in January, 1975 for potential WINC enroUees 
and was discontinued in June. The lengthy time frame of the activity 
and the varied forrr. of the orientation was the result of different orienta- 
tion structures encountered at each site. In general, orientation con- 
sisted of ten or more hours of exposure to the WINC Enrollee Workbook. 
Where possible, the material was presented as part of the regular CETA 
orientation at the Manpower or skill center. Otherwise,, a special 
orientation program, for women only, was conducted by the site coor- 
dinator. The orientation provided an opportunity for examination of the 
nature of non-traditional jobs and allowed the women to explore their 
feelings about non- traditional careers, WINC enroUees selected occupa- 
tional training areas after their exposure to the orientation materials. 

The following were the major activities in the period January — 

June 30, 1975: 

1, Potential enroUees were interviewed and enrolled 
in orientation; selectors were placed in non-tradi- 
tional training, 

2* Instructors and counselors were informally inter- 
viewed to determine attitudes about women in non- 
traditional training, 

3, Job development strategies were developed jointly by 
project staff and CETA/Skills Center managers and 
job development personnel. 
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Project staff maintained high counseling support of 
cnrollces, which somctiinos extended to finding 
daycare assistance, appearing in court to offer alter- 
natives to incarceration, and counseling family mem- 
bers with problems affecting participation of a trainee. 

Employers were rri 'le aware of the project's existence 
and intent, and some employers were interviewed to 
determine their attitudes and recommendations con- 
cerning training for non-traditional jobs. 

Jobs were located for some women who preferred to 
spin off prior to completion of training, or who were 
in substandard or poorly functioning classes, or for 
whom OJT slots became available. 

Project staff met with groups interested in replicating 
the project after its completion. Most were women's 
advocacy organizations. 

Staff tralaing was rendered on a one-to-one basis, 

usually when instructors or counselors 

were harsh or unsupportive to female enrollees. 

The Project Director maintained continuous contact 
with officials of the site, and visited each site on 
a regular basis to evaluate progress. 

Project staff attended board meetings and faculty 
meetings upon invitation, and were informed about 
the administration of the Skills Center. The site 
coordinators also had access to CETA policy makers 
and were informed about ES, OIC, SER, and other 
delivery systems. 

Project staff met as a group^on a quarterly basis. 
At these xneetings strategies and research and data 
needs were reviewed, analyzed, and improved when 
necessary. 

Relationships with WIN were strengthened; many 
Phoenix \VINC participants were WINC clients. 
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13. 



Information about pre-cnroUcmcnt attitudes of women 
in the project was compiled. 



14. Progress of each enrollce was logged weekly by the 
site coordinator, 

15. A bibliography and network of services list were con- 
tinuously updated and maintained, 

16. A two-day technical assistance session for CETA 
counselors was conducted by CONSAD trainers to 
convey improved techniques for counseling female 
clients at the request of one site. 

A total of 267 women were screened in the five sites and considered 
for entrance into traiiung programs in non-traditional blue -collar 
careers.* The screening and orientation process occurred from Janu- 
ary to May, 1975 and 55 of the 267 women chose to enter non-traditional 
training upon completion of this process. 

Following the orientation phase, the women entered training pro- 
grams in several occupational areas (those available in the skill centers) 
including: 

Auto Mechanics; 

Auto Body Fender Repair; 

Building Maintenance; 

Business Machine R^epair; 

Carpentry; 

Drafting; 

Electronics; 

Machine Tool; 



••:j»»Novi-traditional blue-collar careers were defined for purposes 
of this project as those areas excluding food service, health service 
and clerical occupations, 
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Meat Cutting; 
Painting; 
Printing; and 
Welding. 

The wSite Coordinators maintaiiipd regular (at lea '^t weekly) contact 
with WINC enroUces and the manpower and education systems personnel 
during the training phase. In most cases the coordinators cooperated in 
and supplemented counseling and support services to WINC enroUees. 

Discussions \vith Sldlls Center and CETA Counselors and Instruc- 
tors concerning key issues cind concerns about women iji non-traditional 
careers were conducted from April to July at all five sites. The infor- 
mation tliese professionals shared provide clear insights into the atti- 
tudes of the delivery system personnel who influenced and irnpacted 
directly on the career choices of the WINC enroUees and other women 
clients. Sessions with the WINC enroUees yielded evidence of the im- 
pact of delivery system personnel and also have indicated the importance 
of peer and family pressure on their career choice and behavior during 
the training phase of the project. 

Initial job development and placement of WINC enroUees began 
in July and progressed smoothly. CETA and WIN Job Developers and 
Skills Center instructors were extruniely cooperative cind vital in the 
placement of WINC enroUees* This may be due in part to the positive 
experiences of manpower and education personnel in their contacts with 
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WINC women. The project participants attrition rate was lower than 
general Skills Center attrition rates. Employer response reflected 
current <»conomic pi o.s.sure; many omployc^rs had laid lai- ^e numl^ers 
of workers off, and did not anticipate any new hires of either women or 
men. However, employers, in general, displayed a favorable attitude 
toward the project. CONSAD site coordinators distributed its OE- 
approved brochure "Why Not A Woman?" to employers and others in 
the comm\mity who might be helpful in assisting the current effort to 
improve opportunities for women in new careers. 

Given that each site differed in terms of the client population, the 
manpower and educational delivery system and the economic conditions 
of each locale, it seems appropriate to provide a brief sketch of the 
project activities at each of the five sites. 

Baltimore 

The CETA administration was extremely cooperative with the 
WINC effort. They negotiated special arrangements for implementation 
of the WINC orientation activities and ensured adequate training slots 
at die Skill Center for WINC enroUees. Eleven women chose non- 
traditional training after tlie first orientation. One dropped out of the 
program, but nine of tlie eleven were placed in training-related jobs by 
August 1975. The other two women remained in training and were joined 
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by six other womonwho enrolled in non-traditional training following a 
WINC orientation hold in May, 1975. 

The lialtimorc CKTA requested and CONSAD provided two days 
of technical assistance sessions for counselors to learn improved metliods 
for counseling women and assisting their career decisions, T^his activity 
occurred in June and follow-up conversations indicated receptivity to 
additional technical assistance or training activity. 

Skills Center administration and staff support and cooperation for 
the WINC project were clearly evidenced during the sxmomer months 
when instructors placed four women enrollees in welding positions and 

two women in machine tool operator jobs. 
Cincinnati 

The Stowe Adult Center and CONSAD negotiated for first-priority 
slots during the duration of the project, CETA priorities of this site, 
however, were aimed at Services for Vietnam-era veterans and this 
condition coupled with the delays incurred in the tranformation from 
the MDTA system to CETA, seriously hampered implementation of the 
short-term intervention project, A total of six women finally were 
enrolled through WINC in auto mechanlcsj drafting, machine tool training 
and welding. 
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Delivery system staff (ORES, CFTA, OTC, Skills Center) all wr» ro 
supportive and aided Ihe WINC effort significantly. 

Denver 

As noted previously, major changes in the CKTA arrangement 
with the Denver Community College influenced the progress of WINC at 
this site. Under the new agreement, begun in June, CETA refered 
women to skill training under the regular Community College enroll- 
ment system. Nine women were enrolled in WINC in Denver and seven 
remained in training for careers in auto body repair, auto mschanics, 
drafting, electronics, printing, and business machine repair. 

There were linkages among WING, CETA, WIN, OIC, ES, and the 
DOL sponsored program. Better Jobs for Women. Three 
job placements had occurred as of October, 1975 when the WINC field 
phase was completed -vvo women were employed as auto mechanics 
and a third woman was placed in motorcycle repair work. Additionally, 
one WINC enrollee made a career decision to remain in electronics 
training until April, 1976, so that she would be eligible for an FCC 
Number One License. 

Miami 

This site had two major barriers to success: very strong tradi- 
tional attitudes which were unapologetically retained by Skills Center 
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staff, and a Skills Center that actually is a group of four fbuildings situated 
at a considerable distance from each other. There was some initial 
difficulty in working within a vast and sprawlingly complex CETA sys- 
tem, but the Viami Dade Department of Public Instruction maintained a 
strong position within the CETA system, and assisted CONSAD in 
negotiations for slot priority. Thirteen women were enrolled in training 
at the Skill Centers and through OIC in air conditioning, auto mechanics, 
building maintenance and printing. Two of the WINC women were 
migrant workers and another was a handicapped (deaf) Native American. 
One woman completed training in. air conditioning and moved to another 
state, A second WINC enrollee was placed as an auto mechanic. Most 
of the Miami enrollees were scheduled to graduate in late November 
from their training programs and CETA or OIC personnel will assist 
them in job placement and follow-up services. 

Phoenix 

At this site, eleven women entered training at the Maricopa County 
Skills Center to become auto mechanics, meat cutters, and welders. 
While there were at least three potential forces operating to impede the 
WINC project: (1) the tradition bound population; (2) the extremely 
high area unemployment level; and (3) the low skill and basic educational 
level of the CETA and WIN women referred to WINC, the project progress 
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well. CETA, WIN and Skills Center staff were cxtretncly cooperative. 
CONSAD trainers provided two days of technical assistance at the site 
in response to requests from CETA and WIN counselors and job developers 
for aid in improving their skills in counseling and placing women in non- 
traditional careers, in July. 

As of October, 1975, six women were placed in training-related 
jobs one as an auto mechanic, one as a teacher aide for the welding 
instructors at the Skills Center, two as meat cutters at local super- 
markets, and two moved from the area, but were placed in their new 
locales as welders. 

One achievement of the CONSAD/WINC effort was the high rate of 
participant retention (87%). Skills Center attrition rates usually exceed 
20% of total enrollment. CONSAD attributed WINC's highly successful 
rate of retention to close individual follow-up by Site Coordinators, 
special assistance and support from some Skills Center instructors, and 
the relative sophistication of WINC clients (most of the women made 
mature, thoughtful decisions and articulated an understanding of the 
need to cope with societal barriers to non-traditional employment). 

Job placement and follow-up information about the women who 
participated in the WINC project is provided in the next secdon of the 
report, "Findings". 
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In all sites, CETA and Skill Center personnel indicated that the 

opportunity for women to make a non-sox steroo-typed career choice 

was improved because of the WINC experience. In follow-up corres- 

pondance to the WINC projejct director, one CETA official stated: 

"You are possibly aware that our women automotive trainees, 
at the South Dade Skill Center, were easily placed and are 
still cur rently employed in the occupation for which they were 
trained. History and science books are full of stories of 
individuals doubting success of others --,even Columbus had 
his doubters. I personally think this was a breakthrough and 
will help us overcome this barrier in future training attempts 
here in Dade County," 

Some important actions were taken by CETA programs at the 

completion of the project including: 

Baltimore Added orientation activities to the CETA intake 
process (there was none prior to the WINC project). Also, 
they employed the WINC site coordinator to develop a staff 
development program for improvement of services to all 
CETA clients. 

Denver An orientation module, based on the WINC career 
decision making materials was adopted for use by the Denver 
Manpower Center. 

Miami A proposal is pending approval for implementation 
of an expanded WINC-type project, to be supported by Dade 
County CETA funds. 

Out of eighteen months of experience have come numerous findings 
a short set of those based on the project experiences completes this 
section of the report and is followed by a more extensive section '^finding 
based on data and documents collected throughout the project. 
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Some interesting ''anecdotal'* or "impressionistic" data based on ih 
WINC site coordin«ilor 's observations about the program and the womc»n 
who participated are as follows: 

1. Career selection was rarely an appropriate term for 
the superficial exposure to job information Ihroufdi 
which women have been traditionally guided; women 
perceived themselves to be temporary - and temporarily - 
job seekers. 

2. Adult women universally claimed that few guidance 
counselors or instructors were helpful in presenting 
job information, and when they did, jobs were divided 
into male and female categories. 

3. Instructors and counselors had the most influence 
on actual job or training choice. Peer group pres- 
sure seemed to be much less significant in job 
choice than was family pressure. 

4. Women were enthusiastic and knowledgable about 
equality of opportunity, but although they proclaimed 
that a woman could do anything a man could do, this 
assertion seemed more philosophical than practical for 
personal application. 

5. Women were responsive to motivational techniques 
designed to broaden career choices, and found non- 
traditional careers intrinsically attractive, but were 
dissuaded by family members and counselors, or by 
instructors who claimed to be committed to equality, 
but did not always maintain that committment in a 
classroom situation. In short, recruitment was the 
easy part. 

6. A major deterrent to choosing non-traditional blue- 
collar work is the American dream of the "glamour 
job." 

7. As in the placement of minority workers during the 
past decade, the major training task was needed for 
middle management and instructional personnel who 
frequently operated from biases of which they were 
usually unaware, 
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b. Findings 

Based on ('>:tcMisiv(* discuj-sions with WINC cnrollces (in both 
traditional and non -t rad itiona I occupational fields), CETA intake coun- 
selors, Skill Center instructors, and potential employers of WINC en- 
rollees, an analysis of the employment and training environment was 
done at each of the five rites. This effort concentrated on an analysis 
of three primary components of the system the trainees, the delivery 
system, and the employer population. Results of this analysis for 
each of the three major components are presented below. 

1 . The Trainees 

Trainees of direct interest to CETA were women over 18 years 
of age, unemployed, and seeking job or ca ree r training. Therefore, 
this was the specific population upon which the WINC project focused, 
and for whom basic demographic and attitudinal data were collected. 
It was hypothesized that factors such as age, ethnicity, family con- 
figuration, and predispostions toward particular kinds of jobs and work 
environments were important factors in affecting training choices. 

Selector/ Non -Selecto rs 

As explained previously, all women receiving a WINC orientation 
were divided into two groups those choosing training in a non-tra- 
ditional career and those choosing training in a traditional career. 

'J-As defined previously, traditional occupations were clerical, 
health services, and food services. 
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The distribution o£ women selectors and non-selectors in each 
site is shown in Table 1. The client data which follows is dimensioned 
by selecto r/non-selccto r category. No inlc rpretalion of these data 
should be made by inspecting them in the abstract. Cincinnati with a 46Vr 
rate in recruiting women into the selector group was no more *'success- 
ful*' than Phoenix with a 13% selector rate. The total number of women 
who h^d any contact with the WINC orientation, and the number of 
women actually recruited into non-traditional career training, we re a 
function of the many variables detailed in the individual site reports in 
Volume III. Enrollment rates into non-traditional training were not 
cons ide red c ritical; rather, a minimum of five women per site were 
sought as participants. 
Age Distribution 

Table 2 displays the age distribution of all selectors and non- 
selectors by site. The age distributions of both selectors and non- 
selectors, across, sites, are similar. The modal age class (that group 
within which more women fall than any other age group) for both groups 
is the 20-24 year old class. The major differences noted between 
selectors and non -selectors , however, are in the youngest and oldest 
age intervals. The selecto? g roup is skewed slightly toward the older 
group with 23% over 28 yearv while the non-selecLors are skewed 
slightly toward the younger group with 27% under 20 years. 
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"Ethnicity and Age 

The ciuc pnltcrn distribution holds tru(.» for each ethnic j»roup for 
both selectors and non-selectors as shown in Tabic 3. Althouj^h lUack 
wom<?n coming into contact with WINC were somc^what younger than 
White women 747c of Black selectors were" under 25 as compared to 
54% of the White selectors 71% of Black selectors were under 25 
years as compared to 58% of White selectors. These data indicate 
little difference by ethnicity in the age make-up of selectors aad non- 
selectors. 

Ethnicity by Site 

The following aspects of the ethnic characteristics of Women 

contacted by WINC site coordinators (Table 4) are noteworthy: 

Eighty-eight percent of the Baltimore selectors and 
97% of non-selectors were Black. 

Eighty-three percent of Cincinnati selectors were 
Black, and 57% of non-selectors were Black. 

There were no Black selectors in Denver. The 
women in Denver were 67% white and 33% 
Span ish-sur named, 

Miami had only one Spanish-surnamed woman 
selector (7%) in a metropolitan area with a large 
Spanish speaking population. 

Phoenix had a distribution of selectors of 70% 
White; 10% Black; and 20% Spanish. 

Only one Native American enrolled in the entire 
WINC effort at the Miami site. Both Denver and 
Phoenix have sizeable Native American communities, 
but no Native American women were referred by CETA 
to WINC at these sites, gg 
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Table I: Number of Sclrrlom and Non-Sr\cctort Tabic 2: Percrnlagc Oiftlrlbulion: Client Age by Site 
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Table 3: PercenUge Distribution : Age by Ethnicity 
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Primary Wage Earners by Site 

One of the common myths about workinj^ women is that they work 
primarily for ^'personal fulfillment'* or for luxuries. Sixty percent of 
the women who chose to participate in WINC were primary wage earners 
as compared to of the non-selectors. In fact, in two sites, Cincin- 
nati and Phoenix, 100% of the WINC enroUees v/ere primary wage 
earners in their households. 

Educational Level 

Approximately half, "56%'', of the women who chose to participate 
in WINC wer6 high school •graduates. The group average was affected 
by the very low high school completion rate (18%) of women under 20 
years of age. This is in contrast to the women in the 20-24 year old 
category who had a 78% high school completion rate (see Table 6). 
Examination of education by ethnic group indicated that both White 
selectors and non-selectors had a slightly higher percentage of women 
completing high school than Black selectors and non-selectors who in 
turn had a higher percentage than Spaiiish-surnamed selectors (see 
Table 6a). . 

Motivation 

.. All women contacted by the WINC site coordinators were asked 
why they wanted a job. The primary response - 67% of the selectors 
and 54% of the non-selectors -- was ''to make money for basics". 
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Table 6: Percent Respondents Coinpletlng High School 
By Age Group 



Age 
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Non-Selector 


Group Averagi- 
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Table 6a: Percent Urspoiidents Completing 
Itlgh School 
Dy Ktlmicily • 
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Forly-thrcc percent of the women cited their desire to bo independont 
as another important reason for working. The least important reasons 
for wanting a job, accordini- \o both st* lectors and non-S(*lectors , were 
(1) to meet people and (2) because someone (e.g. , a welfare* caseworkcM- 
insisted they become employed. There was little variation in response 
to this topic among the various ethnic groups (s.ee Table 7). 
Significant Other Influences 

All women contacted by WING site coordinators also were queried 
about the possible influence of others on their attitudes toward them- 
selves and their work attitudes. Parental influence was high at two 
sites. Eighty-five percent of the women in Baltimore and 50% of the 
women in Miami said their parents encouraged them to succeed, to 
"grow up to be somebody. In three of the sites 40% or more of the 
women mentioned other women with jobs outside the home who had 
served as role models. 

To determine the influence, if any, of school teachers and/or 
guidance counselors on career paths, WINC site coordinators asked 
women whether they had a guidance counselor 92% in two sites said 
they did , 68% in another site, and 51% and 39% in the remaining two 
sites said they did. 

The women indicated that generally they had not discussed voca- 
tional goals with a counselor in the past in three sites, 60% to 80% 
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Iftlilc 7: "Why n„ Yen Want A Jol. NV.v.-" 
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of the womrn said they hfid not rcccivecl guidance* counselor assistance 
in considering vocational goals. Forly-five to fifty percent of the 
women indicated thai teachers had discussi»d joljs and jol> requirements 
in various classes, and/or exposed ihcMr students to books or films . 
about various careers. 

As noted previously in the report, foUow-up of the women who. 
participated in the WINC project was conducted by manpower and/or 
skill center personnel. While follow-up information available was in- 
complete at the time of contract completion, some data have been rnade 
available to CONSAD by manpower officials. These data show the 
status of the fifty-five women (as of January, 1976) to be as follows; 
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As nu^ht b(» cxp(»ct(Ml, ihv WINC CMiroUces who we r(v placed in 
training related j(;l;.s had a niiK 1». Izi^her starting wage than those women 
placed in traditional employi'ncat due to the higher hourly rates of 
the skilled trades $3.99/^:our was the group average. The highest 
salaries paid to the women wore in welding positions, where the start- 
ing wage was $5. 56/hour. 

CONSAD intended to provide an analysis of overall training and 
placement information in the five siteb to compare prior MDTA/ 
CETA findings with the VvlWC data,- This analysis proved to be in- 
feasible due to lack of readily retrievable data in the sites on all clients 
related to five variables: (1} ^/.p.- of training (occupational area, e.g., 
welding); (2) number of clients placed in training; (3) number of clients 
Completing training; (4) nu.Tiber of clients placed in training related 
jobs; and (5) the corj\ training clients. 

Two of the fjvv sites did provide most of this for 1974-75. In 
one site, 28 women of 144 CETA clients were enrolled and completed 
training in one of the non-traditional careers: building maintenance, 

Jl^Uader MDTA, annual evaluation reports routinely contained the 
trainee data described below. With the transition to CETA, require- 
ments for data Collection changed and now focus on broad categories 
of activity, e. g. , classroom training, on. the job training, work experi- 
ence, direct placement, retrieval by occupational area would have 
required special computer programming and data analysis efforts by 
the manpower personnel in the WINC sites. 
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machine tool, «mcl welding. Of those 28 women, 14 wore WINC onroUoes 
In the second site which provided data, 18 women out of 609 were en- 
roll(»d in and completi»d training in th(* following courses: automotive, 
welding, arid meat cutting. Of lhi» 18 womc^n in this site, eight v/crc 
WINC '.^iTi rollccs. Thus, the existence of this small demonstration pro- 
ject nearly doubled the number of women trained in non-traditional 
careers in these two sites. 

2. The Delivery System 

The two major groups of personnel who were most important in 
Interacting with WINC enroUees (and all CETA clients) were the coiin^ 
selors at CETA centers and Skill Centers, and the instructors at Skill 
Centers and other training sites. The CONSAD site coordinators met 
with and carried on extensive discussions with ninety-four counselors 
arid seventy-five instructors during the course of the WINC project. 
The purpose of these discussions was to collect descriptive information 
on the characteristics and attitudes of these two influential groups in 
the employment and training system. 

The Counselors 

In terms of professional experience, 41% of the counselors at the 
WINC sites had worked more than five years in a counseling position. 
At Denver and Phoenix, counselors were more experienced, with 50% 
and 56%, respectively, of them having worked more than five years. 
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The least experienced counselor group was at Baltimore, whore only 
24% had worked more than five years (see Table C-1). 

WINC site coordinators also inquired about the extent of exposure 
of Ihose counselors to staff development activities particularly to 
new techniques focusing on vocational or personal counseling of women. 
As illustrated in Table C-2, only 16% of the counselors had participated 
in workshops and only 4% were using new guidance materials. 

The counselors at each site were asked about their feelings to- 
ward women participating in the workforce. While tKere was little 
variation in opinions by site, in two areas of response attitudes sur- 
faced that may indicate widespread resistance to women entering non- 
traditional work fields. First, 59% of the counselors believed that 
women supervisors cause men to be resentful. Second, 23% of the 
counselors suggested that women in non-traditional occupations are 
^'disruptive'*. In their conversations with WINC site coordinators, 
counselors indicated that women should be able to follow any vocational 
or professional path they wish (97%); women should be a.ble to compete 
for top-salaried postions (100%); and women could be competative with- 
out loosing their feminity (83%). Contrasting these theoretical notions 
with the more operational issues of what. happens when women partici- 
pate in non-traditional roles in the workforce, reveals some of the 
counselor's value conflicts (see Table C-3). 
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Table C-l: Niiinbrr of Yram in 1 ypr of Work 
Vtrc»'tiU\r,r Diitribiition: l^y Site 
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Table "How do you feel about the following statements about 

women in the workforce?" 



Percent Respondents Agreeing: By Site 
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Finally, counsellors wore asked to indicate any changes noted in 
female client a \v<i r ( • n t • s %i of occupational choice as a result of the 
women's movement, equal opportunity legislation, or in^pltMiienta! ion 
of career education concepts. More than fifty percent of the counselors 
indicated that they believe women are more aware of occupational 
options (sec Table C-4). 

The Instructors 

As indicated, WINC site coordinators carried on discussions 
with seventy-five instructors, most of whom taught non-traditional skill 
areas. Ninety-eight percent of the instructors were men -- the only 
female instructors were in Baltimore. The focus of these discussions 
was on gathering instructor perceptions on the characteristics and 
attitudes toward women in the workforce. 

The level of experience of instructors, as with counselors, was 
fairly high 45% of them had taught for more than five years. The 
exception to this pattern was the Phoenix site, where only 14% of the 
instructors had taught for more than five years (see Tabic I-l). 

Instructors were asked about their participation in staff develop- 
ment activities focusing on new techniques of vocational training for 
wo me n . Qf the 75 instructors interviewed, only 12% had participat ed 
in workshops addressing the subject of women in vocational trainini;^ 
and only 1% of the instructors indicated they were usin;; new curriculum 
materials. Among the sites, instructors at Cincinnati had the greatest 
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amount of exposure lo new teclxniques for vocational training of wohkmi 
(see Tabic 1-2). 

Finally, Ihc instructors v/arc asked to share iheir pe rc(»pt ions 
about women in the workforce, especially in "non-traditionaT' roles. 
They too, indicate some value conflicts with working women. Table 
1-3 illustrates the responses of the 75 instructors who met and talked 
with the WINC site coordinators. It is noteworthy that 97% of the in- 
structors indicated that women should be able to follow any occupational 
path they choose, and should be paid the same salary as men for the 
same job. Thirty percent of these instructors, however, indicated 
their belief that it is impossible for women to handle both a home and 
an outside career and do justice to both, and thirty-five percent of 
these individuals expressed the view that women in non-traditional occu- 
pations are disruptive (see Table 1-3). 

The implications flowing from these data and some recommenda- 
tions to n'EV//DOL officials are provided in section D of this report. 

3. The Employers 

Although the WINC project and processes were^^no^t desi-gned to 
impact directly upon potential employers of women trained in non-tra- 
ditional careers, the attitudes and perceptions of such individuals were 
considered to be a critical aspect of the study. The employers (those 
individuals or organizations who are potential employers of women with 
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Tabu 1-2: "lUvr you had exposure to any new 

prufci«lon.-il trcliniqiirt (or vocational 
training fur women** ? 
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Table J^3: "How do you feel about the following statements 
about women in the workforce" ? 



Percent Respondents Agreeing: By Site 
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non-1 *M.ditional skill training) might impact this process in three 
c.;*i< ii:al areas, 

K CarcuT choice Theoretically, the* process of care(»r 
choice* for any individual is infhu^nced by a variedly of 
factors including family, education, the media and th(» 
perceived opportunities as portrayed by the employing 
sector of the economy. Although no individual employer 
or employing organization can have a significant impart, 
as an entire group, employers may reinforce old ima^ s 
of women in the labor force, thus having. a profound 
affect upon a woman's career choice* 

2, Recruitment and hiring practices The opportunity to 
apply for and be judged objectively on qualifications for 
employment is technically a legal right for all individuals 
entering the workforce. The attitudes and actual be- 
havior of employers as they recruit and hire individuals 
affect women's career choice if they are devious and 
limit advertising positions they may preclude access to 
employment by exclusion of women from the recruitment 
process. Employers may not hire women in non-traditional 
skilled trades claiming inadequate technical skill without 
truly considering skill level, but rather due to concerns 
such as absenteeism, physical strength, or distraction 

of male coworkers. Women's awareness of employer 
resistance and special tactics used to avoid recruitment 
and hiring of female skilled laborers may also exert a 
major influence on their choice.*-: in seeking and securing 
employment. 

3. Career Advancement Once employed, an individual's 
opportunity to advance in terms of status and salary is 
theoretically determined on the basis of job performance. 
Employers may affect this aspect of occupational experi- 
ence for women in the non -traditional blue-collar trades 
by assuming that female workers have lesser financial 
needs than men, and thereby overlook them in making 
promiotion decisions or the employer may fear resent- 
ment of his male employees toward a woman supervisor, 
and, therefore, may choose to exclude women from 
advancement. These underlying employer attitudes 

and behaviors may carry a great impact for women 
entering the skilled trades. 
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To conduct an initial asscssmc^nt of the nature and extent of 
employe r attitudes and barriers to women's employment in non-tradi- 
tional careers, the WINC site coordinators met with almost two hundrt 
(183) employers at the five sites. In sel(.»cting employers to visit, 
an attempt was made in each locale to go to large (more than 200 em- 
ployees), medium (50-200 employees) and small (10 to 50 employees) 
companies representing the range of industrial and commercial enter- 
prises. Tables E-1 and E-2 display the distribution of companies by 
size as well as the sex of individuals interviewed in each site 82% 
of the employers seen were men. 
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Table E-2: Percentage Distribution 
Sex of Interviewee 
By Site 
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wherever possible, a chief executive officer, that is to say a 
policy-maker was se(»n. In some caiii»s, the individihil r(»sponsible for 
personnel mailers and ihc EEO officer we r(» also visil(»d. Again, ihe 
primary purpose for these discussions with c»mployers was lo lc»arn 
about their attitudes toward women entering non-traditional occupations. 

Opinions about some topics discussed by . employers with the site 
coordinators have been analyzed by different variables including; 
company size, sex of employer, site, and Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (SIC) code. Table E-3 summarizes employer data by company 
size. There is little variation among employers related to this variable. 
When summarizing data considering the sex of the respondent, (see 
Table E-4) female respondents tend to be in more general agreement 
in their reactions than male employers. The analysis of these items 
by site yields some interesting findings. In two sites, 50% or more 
of the employers indicated their belief that men resent women super- 
visors and in four of the five sites, more than one-third of the em- 
ployers expressed agreement with the notion that women have different 
abilities and skills then men and jobs should reflect these differences 
(see Table E-4). Finally, in the analysis^^of employer attitudes by SIC 
code, there were two industrial areas in which employer's opinions 
seemed to be worth noting. First, an overwhelming percentage (75%) 
of those visited in the Finance, Insurance and Real Estate industry 
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Table C-3: Employer Attitudes 
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liy Company Size 
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, Table E-4: Employer Attitudes 

Percent "Agree" and "Disagree"* 
By Sex of Employer 
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TabU* K-5: Kn'.ployi-r Aililud.'ji 
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indicated a belief that women present specia' problems in the workforce. 
Second, in the Mininp and Construction industry, 71% of the employers 
involved in the study agreed that men resent a woman supervisor (See 
Table 

Another set of information examined by CONSAD and gathered by 
the site coordinator:^ during their discussions with employers was aimed 
at determining attitudes comparing women employed in non- traditional 
blue-collar jobs* women in non- traditional white-collar jobs Sind men 
employed in these positions. Again, analysis of this date.', vas done using 
the variables of company size, sex of employer, site and SIC code. 

Tables E-7, E-8, E-9 anc5 E-10 display the employer's reactions 
and there is a general trend in the data blue-collar women in non- 
traditional jobs are continually co^,?£:ider ed to be less desirable than white- 
collar women on the various iteirrs considered by the employers. For 
example, in Table E-7 all employers indicated that 40% of blue-collar 
women as compared to 28% of white collar worker? were \yorse than men 
in absenteeism. Company ::^ze d d not seem to affect employer response 
greatly. Nor did the analysis by employer's sex, SIC Code or site result 
in many major differences- 

The data are included for interested parties to review,, but recom- 
mendations related to this information were consiHered to be outside the 

.t 

project's scope. 
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D. Implications and Recommendations 
Implications 

While the immediate goal of the Women in New Careers project 

was to demonstrate the feasibility of establishing a program for women 

entering the CETA system which would encourage them to make non-sex 

stereotyped occupational choices, additional information has been gather 

that has significant implication for all participants iu the employment 

and training system nationwide, including: 

Federal officials in HEW and DOL; 

• Local officials Prime sponsors. Planning 
Councils, the Manpower Delivery system and 
Vocational Educators; 

The private business sector and the unions. . 

Out of this eighteen month effort surfaced a set of seven major 

implications which will be of interest to these parties. Each implication 

will be considered individually in the material that follows. A brief 

discussion of some concrete situations illustrate the importance of each. 

1. There is a dichotomy of underlying philosophies 

between Career /Vocational Educators and Employ- . 
ment and Training officials --in terms of the overall ' 
goal of training. 

The primary goal of training in the existing manpower system is 
to provide a single saleable skill facilitating employment as quickly as 
possible. In addition, the system is designed to reward personnel 
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based on its job placement record if there is a high placement record, 
the training program has done well. An awareness of the need to provide 
skills and predispositions pcM-mitting omployability over time is minimal. 
Typical CLTA follow-up practices at WING sites involved a telephone 
check on client status at 30, 60, and 90 day intervals, and only one site 
continues follow-up for a year. In addition, fev/ if any efforts are made 
to refer clients upon completion of training to educational institutions. 
In contrast, vocational and career educators place a strong emphasis 
on comprehensive training programs containing clusters of personal and 
.technical skills usable and/or adaptable to a variety of different jobs. 
Also, their orientation is to life- cycle careers and support for training 
programs enabling workers to enter and re-enter the educational system 
as job needs and personal choices dictate. Thus, at one site, a skill 
center based at a community college found that the CETA. program directcc 
its clients toward a narrow course of study, discouraging student explora- 
tion or the extension of training into related courses. Therefore? at 
CETA program preferred placing clients in private proprietary schools 
for short training prograiTis (often at a coi»t four times that of the com- 
munity coUego) where the goal of quick training for immediate job place- 
ment could be diluted. 

. The second implications emerges from the first: 

2. The occupational and adult education configurations are 
unclear to personnel in the systems and to clients the 
relationships among secondary/post-secondary/ adult 
education community resources lack clarification. 
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In any rriajor urban setting, numerous public and private secondary 
and post-secondary level training and employment programs exist. In 
general, each of these training organizations has a sizeable budget, a 
physical plant, extensive equipment and supplies, and personnel including 
administrators, counselors, instructors and job placement specialists. 
There was an absence of mechanisms to link and' establish an explicit 
inter-agency system to share information, refer students /clients for 
service, and coordinate existing community resources in four of the 
WINC sites. In two cases, numerous clients were not receiving ser- 
vices, large numbers of training slots were vacant, and manpower per- 
sonnel were unaware of these conditions due to widespread malfunctions 
in the communications system. In one site, a pilot career education 
program was established at the elementary and secondary level, but 
there was no apparent way to link that program to the post-secondary 
level client flow or curriculum and training plans. 

Another situation affected by the lack of effective use of existing 
resources is seen at the critical point in the education- to-work continuum 
for CETA clients job development. There is a lack of definition of 
roles and relationships of personnel within the system -- counselors, 
instructors, and job developers especially in assigning responsibility 
for linking of training with the world of work? In the absence of an 
explicit, functional system, job development and placement is sometimes 
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done by instructors, other times by job developers, but often is neglected, 
so that clients successfully completing training are left in the limbo of 
"jol) dev(!lopment" for thret* months and then placed on inactive status. 

3, There is a lack of opportunity for thoughtful, long- 
range career decision-making materials are 
unavailable, the CETA intake process eliminates/ 
discourages this activity, and counselors and 
instructors do not perceive such decision-making 
as part of the training process. 

Typically, CETA clients enter the system, and are interviewed by 
an intake counselor about career preference. If the client is undecided, 
occupational areas for consideration are suggested, or clients may be 
referred to testing. If there is a decision made to enter training, then 
clients go to orientation sessions. It is in the orientatJon session that a 
client is theoretically able to explore career options. In the four WINC 
sites where orientation occurred, there was an assumption and/or a 
requirement that the client had selected an occupational area -- orienta- 
tion was aimed at preparation for entrance into an already selected 
training course chosen on the basis of counselor's advice, peer or 
family pressure, training slot availability or a combination of these 
factors. Attention'to careful career selection which might result in 
improved employability over time was not given in any of the WINC sites. 

4. There is an absence of attention to establishing and 
ensuring quality control in providing training and 
job development activities as noted in: 
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. • a lack of explicit instructional milestones 
related to world-of-work job requirements; 

a lack of planned, on-going, coordinated staff 
development activities; and 

failure by clients to be able to meet explicit 
instructional objectives. 

While the WINC project did not attempt to evaluate the quality of 
training and related services in CETA programs; some general observa- 
tions about quality control in training were made by site coordinators and 
project core team members. Additional insights were gathered from the 
discussions with counselors and instructors in the sites. 

TypicaViy, instructors in the training system had extensive experi- 
ence as a tradesperson in their respective skill area, and sometimes a 
baccalaureate level teaching degree. As noted Before, more than half 
the instructors were on the job for five years or more and a small per- 
cent had received exposure to or were using current curriculum and 
instructional techniques. Further, there was no provision for on-going 
?in- service activity for instructors or counselors at any of the sites. 
Finally, the training for CETA clients was "open entry/open exit", 
without clear milestones of achievement and a single, end of training, 
certification test in many cases. Thus , 'students might remain in a 
training program (for nine months) without any indication of skill attain- 
ment or achievement of training goals. 
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5. The information/data collection and retrieval systems 
at the sites do not permit analysis relating client parti- 
cipation to occupational area of training, therefore: 

do not provide the data base to relate training 
to the world of work. 

do not allow for evaluation of patterns of voca- 
tional training and employment by sex. 

do not facilitate rational planning and resource 
allocation activities. 

While CETA programs do collect and report data about their clients 

and the services they receive by sex, ethnicity and general type of 

activity, e. g. , classroom training or work experience, data on the . 

occupational area of training is not routinely collected or analyzed. One 

result of this gap in the data system is that a CETA program may unad- 

vertently track one sex into training for low demand or more traditional 

occupations. For example, there was no operational way to know in one 

WINC site whether the 263 women in classroom training in 1974-75 were 

all being prepared for clerical careers or as machine tool operators. 

Additionally, there was no way to determine the employment possibilities 

for these women in relation to the current labor market conditions for 

specific occupational areas. 

6. The WINC project was an intervention effort -- there 
have been few others. To effect change, serious 
consideration to the role of the federal government 
should be given. 

The resources, roles and skills necessary to truly address the 
issue of elimination of sex stercotyping-in career opportunities may 
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require a long range federal support role. In all of the WINC sites, 
CETA officials stated that they would not have had the three ingredients 
(resources, roles, skills) or the motivation (o attempt a WINC type 
effort. Further, they suggested that their willingness to participate as 
pilots was positively influenced by the fact that WINC was under the 
aegis of the federal government. 

*The next section of this report provides recommendations emerging 
from the WINC project. 

Recommendations 

There are two sets of recommendations presented in this section 

of the report one set pertaining to the employment and training deliver; 

system as a whole; the second set addressing efforts to improve 

training and employment opportunities for women. 

The Employment and Training 
Delivery System 

In this era of increasingly scarce resources for education and 
training program support, high unemployment conditions, and strong 
adult interest in personal development and career mobility, it is crucial 
that responsible federal officials turn their attention to clarification of 
key unresolved issues in occupational training programs for all young 
adults. Further, there is a pressing need to find mechanisms to ensure 
cooperation and improved use among existing community resources. 
Some first steps to be taken. by federal level officials toward resolution 
of these conditions would be: ' . 
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To clolin(»atc key issues and dofino the differences 
between HEW and DOL philosophies; 

To initiate a constructive dialogue among agency 
officials to address key issues abotit (he education 
to work continuum; 

To disseminate /communicate the outcomes of these 
activities to local education and manpower programs; 
and 

To develop mechanisms to encourage and reward 
local program cooperation and effective, collabora- 
tive CETA programs. 

Two areas for action to be carried out by eligible contractors are 
described in this section of the report. They would require the atten- 
tion and support of federal officials. One of these is: 

The design and development of an adequate, uniform 
data base for use in improving the planning and delivery 
of services to all CETA clients. 

Collection, analysis and dissemination of comparable data for 
use by the multiple training and employment programs in each locale 
would greatly facilitate program operations and improve resource utili- 
zation.. Such data bases allow CETA officials, for example, to make 
reasonable approximations of the number of clients being traincu in any 
given occupational area in multiple training sites. These data, when 
viewed in relation to local labor market conditions then could be used 
to decide the most viable occupational areas for future training of 
CETA clients. 
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A second, separate effort aimed at assurance* of quality control 

in CKTA training pro.uranis would he: 

The red(?sif»n on a demonstration basis of particular 
training areas to include: 

Occupational clusters; 

Self-paced instructional modules; 

• . Behavioral objectives (based on sequential 
milestones; and 

Self-evaluation procedures for development and 
implementation of quality control mechanisms. 

This effort would result in application of recent and greatly improvec 
curriculum development techniques to training areias, ensuring exposure 
of students to truly individualized, well organized training programs, 
providing skills applicable to a cluster of occupations to allow for 
greater employability and requiring demonstration of student^s skills 
and competence prior to completion of training. 

NonrScx Stereotyped Training and 
Employment Activities 

The Women in New Careers project yielded some initial evidence . 
of facilitating factors, problems, and barriers inherent in the operationali 
zation of a CETA or vocational f:raining program whose thrust was to 
facilitate non-sex stereotyped blue-collar occupational choices. Four 

efforts requiring federal support would serve to alleviate thejie prob- 

— .. * ■ 

lems and dirhinish barriers. 
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The attitudes and resultant behavior of personnel in the employ- 
ment and training delivery system toward women entering non-tradilional 
occupations vary greatly. In order to ensure that personnel are positively 
predisposed, or, at least, tolerant of women considering and choosing 
non-traditional careers there is a need for: 

Support and provision of technical assistance and 
training (preferably at the regional level) for man- 
power and vocational personnel, to focus on issues 
related to sex-stereotyping in training and employ- 
ment* 

The provision of current factual information, coupled with structured 
training exercises to examine value conflicts, legal requirements EEO 
and Title IX regulations, and techniques for improved career counseling 
and job development would serve this currently unmet need. 

Another effort which would impact on and reduce the extent of sex- 
stereotyped career decision making and training would be: 

The preparation of a "How To" guide based on the 
experiences and case study data produced in tne 
Women In New Careers (WINC) project. 

This guide accompanied by a series of conferences to disseminate the 
results of WINC to instructional personnel from secondary and post- 
secondary institutions (especially skill centers) would increase awareness 
of the extent of sex-stereotyping and provide suggested methodology for 
identification of key community officials, skill center and other training 
personnel to involve and offer guidance on critical factors to consider 
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in implementation of programs to reduce sox-storeotyping for women 

entering non- traditional bliu!- collar carc»or.s. 

A third rocommondalion would bo fc;r support of an effort to: 

Design and impl(M-nrnt an in-depth demonstration pro- 
ject at a small number of selected sites to develop 
training, job development and placement models for 
women in non-traditional blue-collar occupational 
areas. 

Having identified facilitating and hindering forces in the employment and 

training delivery system, development of positive and feasible models to 

reorganize the existing resources in the manpower system to improve 

services for female clients and employers seems to be a logical sequel. 

Finally, to truly capitalize on the initial HEW investment in the 

WINC project, support is needed to: 

Design a validated, high quality career orientation 
package (including u student handbook, teacher/ 
counselor guides, and employment sector profiles) 

Based on the career orientation experiences under the current study, il 

is clear that there is a lack of high quality, current materials avail- 

able|pb secondary, post-secondary and manpower system institutions. 

While the career orientation materials developed for the WINC project 

have been readily accepted for use by many counselors and instructors 

in WINC sites, a revised, validated package is required before broad 

dissemination of materials is truly advisable, 
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The question of feasibility of a program to provide access for 
women to non-traditional blue- collar training programs has been ansWvM^od. 
It is clear that such programs can be designed and implomentod. 1 hero 
are, however, barriers to women's access to training which impcdr 
entrance of skilled, productive female workers into the labor force in 
the U.S. and diminish the meaning and force of Title IX rind EEO laws. 
As efforts are made to focus on these recomme.ndationsi:, and support 
their implementation, many existing barriers will bo at least diluted 
if not eliminated. 
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